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Sanitary Biue-Books from Melbourne. 


sama) iE sanitary condition 
meee) of Melbourne has been 
the subject of an 
elaborate inquiry by 
a Royal Commission 
appointed two years 
ago,and which appears 
since to have been 
ei) prosecuting its in- 
amc} quiries with most 
commendable zeal and 

The result of its procedure is 








thoroughness. 
now before us in the shape of four reports and 


a formidable mass of evidence. Three “ Pro- 
gress Reports” were issued, and a final report 
has now followed, which, we presume, closes 
the labours of the Commission. The evidence 
taken includes a good deal in regard to the 
capitals of others of the Australian colonies, 
Sydney and Adelaide, as well as in regard to 
lesser towns, into the state of which inquiry 
was made, especially as to the success or non- 
success of various sanitary schemes, in order 
to throw light on the general question of 
what could or ought to be done in Mel- 
bourne. The evidence thus taken gives an 
interesting view of the state of sanitary 
matters, and of the special difficulties to be 
contended with in this comparatively new 
country. 

_ The present population of Melbourne City 
is only 76,000, with a density of 23 per 
acre, though the city proper is surrounded 
by various suburban municipalities, some of 
them more thickly populated, but with an 
average density over the whole area of only 
6'3 per acre, and numbering altogether over 
420,000 inhabitants ; but we gather that the 
inquiry concerns all these suburban districts 
also, that any public works undertaken would 
be for the benefit of the whole of the col- 
lective districts as well as of the city, and 
that hence some of the difficulties attending 
sanitary action and improvement are such as 


arise from the extent of the area to be dealt 


with and the rather scattered nature of the 
population. 

The heads of inquiry under which the First 
Progress Report is issued are those of “ General 
Sanitary Condition of Melbourne,” “Meat 
Supply,” “ Abattoirs,” “ Noxious Trades,” and 
“Water Supply.” The first and the last two 
headings include such considerations as would 
be common to large towns in any other part 
of the world, but the question of method of 





meat supply and the position and construction 
of abattoirs assumes a special importance in 
Melbourne and other Australian cities, in 
consequence of the immense and quite excep- 
tional export trade in meat which is carried 
on from them. 

The preamble of the First Report states 
that the Commission, besides examining into 
the sanitary state of Melbourne, had visited 
Adelaide and Sydney in order to inquire into 
the state of drainage and of the regulations 
in regard to noxious trades in those cities. 
The report then commences with a description 
of the existing sanitary condition of Mel- 
bourne, which is rather surprising reading, 
and quite contradicts the idea which many 
English people, we believe, entertain as to the 
spirit of progress abroad in the Australian 
cities. Sanitary matters in Melbourne, at all 
events, seem to be in a sadly inchoate con- 
dition. The pan or pail system for solid 
refuse is in full operation, with accompany- 
ing results which are detailed with painful 
minuteness in some of the evidence. All 
liquid refuse flows down open channels 
in the streets. This drainage goes into 
the river Yarra, a stream which, as we 
see from the map of Melbourne and suburbs 
appended to the report, winds through 
a considerable portion of the suburbs 
and through a part of the city. This river 
is further polluted by the direct drainage into 
it of waste liquids from noxious trades 
situated on its banks, such as abattoirs, wool- 
scouring establishments, and tanneries. The 
Yarra frows from the North-east portion 
of the suburbs, and meets what is called 
the salt-water river flowing from the North- 
western suburb, the two forming roughly the 
forks of a Y of which the stem runs south- 
wards into the sea. The salt-water river is 
described as even more polluted by drain- 
age from noxious trades on its banks. 
“Into it pass large quantities of blood- 
stained fluid from the city abattoirs, and 
blood from the slaughter-yards at Footscray 
and Braybrook, of the contents of intestines 
from gut factories, of waste liquids from bone 
mills, manure works and boiling-down esta- 
blishments, and the washings of pelts and 
wool from fellmongeries.” As these streams 
mostly “ wash ” (?) the region of the suburbs, 
it is not surprising to read further on in the 
report that the death-rate in the suburbs is 
higher than in the city itself. It appears 
that even the somewhat primitive method of 
drainage by open channels in the streets is in 
anything but a complete or satisfactory state 


¢ 





in itself, as the following extract from the- 
report sufficiently indicates :— 


‘* In many of the suburbs a large proportion of 
the channels are still unmade; the liquid sewage 
from the houses passes sluggishly along natural ° 
channels in the ground, here and there accumu- 
lating and stagnating, and everywhere soaking into 
and polluting the soil. In sandy districts the liquid 
house-refuse is largely allowed to lose itself in the 
sand around the houses. ‘The channels which have - 
been made are not in all cases accurately levelled, 
with a sufficient fall, and not infrequently the flow 
is checked by solid refusa which collects in them. 
Under such circumstances, the sewage lingers in 
the channels, and undergoes decomposition. The 
permeable joints of the pitchers allow great con- 
tamination of the soil beneath. This evil is 
greatest where blocks of houses are intersected by 
branching lanes and passages, in which channels, 
having often only aslight fall, may be traced for long 
distances, uniting together and bending at various 
angles before they reach the main channel in 
the street. In some instances, these complicated 
channels in the blocks cannot reach the streets 
directly ; a length of underground piping is neces- 
sary, which commences as a catch-pit, covered by: 
a grating. During heavy rains, solid refuse of all - 
kinds is swept down the channels and accumulates 
over the gratings, and the drainage then overflows 
the lanes and yards. ‘Thus the soil is constantly” 
being polluted in greater or less degree ; and in the: 
crowded portions of the metropolis, where the evil 
is greatest, the tloors of the houses are often close 
to the ground, so that the mischief is intensified. 
In certain places crude forms of undergrourd drain- 
age have been introduced to remedy the ill condi-. 
tions of groups or terraces: of houses; but it is - 
questionable whether the remedy so applied does. 
not involve greater dangers to health than the open. 
nuisance originally existing.” 

This is bad enough reading, but what follows. 
is worse :— 

‘‘The underground sewers are not sufficiently 
ventilated, offensive gases escape through the 
various openings, and accumulations of a black 
and very offensive silt frequently occur, which. 
is removed through manholes. During this process: 
of removal the smell from the sewers is very 
offensive, and the air is necessarily poliuted, The - 
greatest pollution of the air, however, is produced 
by emanations from the pans for night-soil. The 
closets are frequently placed very cloess to dwelling- 
houses, and are not ventilated. No earth nor 
deodorant is used in the e p1n-closets, except in 
a few cases; the pans are not cleansed in any way,,.. 
and in many instances are not emptied with 
sufficient frequency. Hence, most intolerable 
odours arise during the process of emptying these - 
receptacles into the night-carts. The moist residue - 
left in every pan after emptying produces offensive- 
effluvia, which persist till the residue has dried and 
crusted. Less perceptible but constantly present are- 
the emanations from the thousands of pans all through 
the metropolis,” 


This evidence on the effect of the pam 
Cc 
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system in Melbourne ought to be of interest 
to those English local authorities who still 
partially retain and even defend it for 
special districts. 

Adelaide and Sydney, it would appear, 
have both taken the lead of Melbourne in 
regard to drainage, though the movement has 
only been very recent in Adelaide, which was 
described by one witness as having been, 
prior to the commencement of its new 
drainage system in 1885, “a city of stinks. 
Now all this is altered. “The city is now 
free from offensive ordours, the subsvil is 
recovering, the street channels are used only 
for surface water, and the Torrens has been 
changed from a filthy sewer to a beautiful 
lake.” The sewage is carried out of the city 
by gravitation to a sewage farm four and a 
half miles from the centre of the city (rather 
close quarters); the following particulars as 
to the working of the farm may be of interest 
in this country :— 


“The farm is 480 acres in extent, and receives 
in round numbers the sewage of 70,000 inhabi- 
tants. About one-third of the soil is of a gravelly, 
porous character ; the remainder is loamy, with a 
thin layer of clay underneath. The farm is worked 
on the broad irrigation principle, combined in the 
winter months with intermittent downward filtra- 
tion. Before passing on to the land the sewage is 
strained—the solid matter is collected and trenched 
in, and the liquid portion is distributed over the 
farm by wooden troughs. 

The cost of the system, up to June 30, 1888, 
was 324,500/., and the sewage rate on the citizens 
is 8d. in the £. The cost of converting the old 
closets to water-closets was about 10/. per closet. 
Concerning the financial working of the farm, it 
may be briefly stated that the balance-sheet, at the 
end of June, 1886, showed a profit on the working 
expenses during the previous six months of 720/. 
In the following six months there was a profit of 
2007. But when the balance-sheet for the year 
ending June 30, 1887, was prepared, there was a 
loss of 740/., the profit made in the first six 
months of that financial year being swept away. 
The loss was due to the excessive wetness of the 
season, the farm being unable to absorb all the 
sewage. The operations for the year ending June 
30, 1888, resulted in a profit of 3910.” 


At Sydney underground sewers were laid 
.down as early as 1854, which, however, dis- 
charged directly into the harbour. In 1880 a 
complete deep-drainage system was carried 
out, with an intercepting sewer to the 
northern portion of the system, which carried 
away the sewage to the ocean at Bondi, 
where there is a strong current which carries 
it away. The southern portion of the city 
drains into a shallow estuary, and the sewage 
is conducted by a main sewer to a sewage- 
farm at Botany, where there are a thousand 
acres of sandy soil suitable for filtration pur- 
poses. So runs the description in the report, 
though we do not quite see, if this part of the 
sewage is taken on to land in the end, what is 
the use of the episode of the “estuary.” It 
is stated, however, that the Sydney drainage 
works, which are still in progress, have proved 
-eminently satisfactory in their results so far. 
We do not gather anywhere from the 
-evidence what is the distance of the sea 
-outfall of the Bondi sewer from the town, 


but we observe in the minutes of evidence. 


that the commissioners very properly ques- 
tioned their expert witness closely in regard 
to the construction of the sea outfall and in 
regard to the evidence as to the behaviour of 
the sewage after delivery into the sea. This 
witness was Mr. W. C. Bennett, Com- 
missioner and Engineer-in-Chief of Roads for 
the Government of New South Wales, who 
‘in his evidence expressed himself strongly in 
favour of running se away into the sea 
where possible to do this at reasonable cost. 
‘“*There is no money,’ he said, “ to be made 
-of it, however elaborate all the statements in 
England may be.” On the south side of 
‘Sydney, Mr. Bennett said, there was no 
opportunity of doing this; “the sewage 
drained into a large shallow estuary, and we 
thought it better there to soot tho sewa 


farm.” This is the estuary referred to in the 


Report, apparently, though the evidence still 
‘does not explain the relation of the sewage 
farm to the estuary. In regard to sea out- 
fall, the witness stated that there was an iron 
shield or ferrule used to protect the openings, 





and after this was rather vaguely described the 
following evidence was given as to the 
getting away of the sewage from the out- 
fall : 


‘¢2,287. Opposite the outlet I noticed at our 
visit, there was discolouration of the water, and 
that the discoloured part bore away towards the 
south—is there any constant current in that direc- 
tion ?—The current outside is very constant to the 
south, but the long-shore current varies with the 
tides; there are eddies, but we have never had any 
complaint of anything being carried inland, because 
it is a very salient point of the coast. 

2,288. No complaints from Coogee *—No. 

2,289. Have you made experiments to see what 
course the sewage takes when it gets into the sea ? 
We examined with corks before we bored it. 

2,290. There is no eddying round in the Coogee ? 
—No, it goes away well to seaward. 

2,291. What became of the corks !/—They floated 
away to seaward with the south current.” 


This seems satisfactory so far; and no 
doubt when you can get a sea outfall far 
enough off, and a sea current which will carry 
the sewage well away from the coast, there is 
much truth in Mr. Bennett’s theory of the 
desirability of getting rid of it and seeing no 
more of it. But the sewage of London (to 
which one’s mind naturally reverts) is of too 
exceptional proportions to be regarded in the 
same light as that of cities of ordinary or 
secondary size, nor have we such an advanta- 
geous place of outfall as appears to be 
available for Sydney : so we can only look on 
with a certain amount of envy at this com- 
paratively easy solution of the problem. 

To return to the main business of the report 
before us, the sanitary improvement of Mel- 
bourne, the Commissioners in their first report 
came to what appears the inevitable conclusion 
from the evidence, that no half measures in 
the way of attempting to better regulate the 
present system of refuse disposal would be 
of the slightest ultimate advantage :— 


**No thorough reform would be secured by im- 
proved pan services for solid sewage, or by the use 
of destructors for general refuse, without such a 
system of drainage. The liquid sewage of the city, 
which constitutes the great bulk of the refuse to 
be disposed of, would still remain untreated ; the 
street-channels, whether on the surface or beneath 
it, would still remain offensive; the subsoil would 
still be damp and foul ; and the river would continue 
to be progressively pollu'ed. Intercepting sewers 
would not diminish the offensiveness of the drains, 
nor sensibly improve the condition of the subsoil ; 
and the pollution of the river would simply be 
replaced by pollution of the harbour. Being thus 
definitely of opinion that a system of underground 
drainage must be instituted, we propose to take such 
skilled evidence as may be available concerning the 
best method or methods to be adopted, but we are 
satisfied that the evidence which may be so 
obtained cannot be more than ancillary. . . . 

We therefore recommend that, as soon as pos- 
sible, a civil engineer of the highest attainments, 
and of practical experience in sanitary and hydraulic 
works, be selected to prepare such a scheme after 
thorough study of the local conditions, which are 
admittedly full of difficulties. The question at once 
arises by whom shall such an engineer be appointed, 
and from what fund shall he and his assistants be 
remunerated | 

In our opinion such engineer should be appointed 
as soon as possible by the Government, and should 
be provided with such assistance as he may require; 
and the remuneration of such engineer and his 
assistants, also the expenses incidental to the 
formulation of the scheme, should be a first charge 
upon the funds at the disposal of a Metropolitan 
Board of Works, which Board should be created 
without delay, and should be charged with the con- 
trol of the water supply and sewerage. 

In the meantime, it is our intention to gather as 
much local information as possible from the best 
sources, to obtain sections and other geodetic mea- 
surements across country likely to be traversed by 
main lines of sewers beyond the metropolitan dis- 
tricts, also the levels and particulars of soils and 
subsoils ot lands whereon might perhaps be ulti- 
mately selected sites for sewage farms and filtering 
beds. The information might be placed at the dis- 
posal of the engineer when appointed.” 


The Commissioners then go into the ques- 
tion of the constitution of the proposed Hoard 
of Works, adding a number of recommenda- 
tions as to the special powers to be given to 
it; and oe the example of Sydney, 
they recommend (and wisely) that the 
numbers of the Board should not be large, 
as the object is to work and not to talk. They 
then subjoin some “interim recommenda- 
tions” for the sanitary benefit of Melbourne 





until such period as the proposed Board may 





a 


be formed and the proposed drainage works 
carried out. The main suggestions in this 
part of the report are that all “tips” of 
rubbish should be abolished, that ordinary 
refuse should be burned in destructors, and 
that an effort should be made to render the 
administration of the pan-system at all 
events as innocuous as possible for the pre- 
sent :— 

** That the ordinary system of pans for night-soil 
be abolished; that instead thereof, every closet be 
furnished with a double-pan service ; that at least 
once a week, or so much more frequently as the 
local board of health may from time to time direct, 
the pan in use be closed with a tight-fitting lid, and 
removed in the day time in a suitable cart ; that a 
pan cleansed by superheated steam, or some equally 
efficient means approved by the local board of 
health, be left in its place; that the use of a 
suitable deodorant be made compulsory ; that the 
night-soil removed be either treated in a destructor 
or be trenched or ploughed into land; that failing 
the use of a destructor the contractor be compelled 
to obtain a receipt from the occupier of the land 
whereon deposit is made, or from the manager of 
some approved depdét for night-soil, for the number 
of pans there emptied or delivered ; that stringent 
supervision be exercised by the boards of health 
over all such depdts or places of deposit.” 


They also add the very pertinent sugges- 
tion that the inspectors of nuisances in all 
districts “be as far as possible freed from all 
other duties;” and it would certainly seem 
that in a city in the present condition of 
Melbourne an inspector of nuisances who 
was disposed to do his duty would be likely 
to find his hands full. 

Then follows the consideration of the im- 
portant question of abattoirs, and of the 
whole system of meat supply, which, as ob- 
served, assumes such large proportions in the 
Australian cities. The result of the Commis- 
sioners’ inquiries is that the suburban abat- 
toirs should be immediately abolished, and 
they are not disposed to listen to any half- 
measures, but advocate a general adoption of 
the system of country abattoirs and chilled 
meat trains; the process of chilling being, 
it is to be gathered from the evidence, 
not deleterious to the meat in_ the 
same manner that freezing is held to be. 
This is a question beyond our province; but 
as to the main question of the health and 
comfort of the town there can be no dovbst 
that the Commissioners are entirely in the 
right, and it seems indeed quite monstrous 
that immense establishments for the con- 
tinual slaughter of cattle on a large scale, 
not for the provision of the town but for ex- 
port, should be kept up within the precincts 
of the town. As to other inconveniences to 
the town from this state of things the 
evidence of Mr. Dickinson, a medical man 
residing in one of the suburban districts, is 
rather striking. The cattle, he says, are not 
allowed to be driven through the streets 
except after ten at night, but after that hour, 
on what is called “ cattle night,” the roads are 
unsafe for pedestrians; there is one street, 
Epsom-road, that is useless after ten on 
“cattle night,” the inhabitants dare 
not go into Melbourne to the theatre 
for fear of encountering these half-wild 
cattle on their return, and the witness had 
himself, even when driving, had to go a long 
way round to avoid the cattle; to try to drive 
through them, he said, was unsafe. With all 
this, and the mass of evidence as to the 
nuisance from the abattoirs, it is not surpris- 
ing that the Commissioners should have made 
a very decided stand as to the removal of the 
abattoirs from the precincts of the town, 
except with the allowance of one in the 
neighbourhood of the town under very strin- 
gent regulations. Yet in their final report, 
issued since the commencement of the pre- 
sent year, the Commissioners note that no 
improvement of importance has been made, 
and that things are still as unsatisfactory and 
insanitary as before. It does not appear, how- 
ever, that Melbourne stands alone in respect 
of the bad administration of its abattoirs; 
the evidence of one witness who had made 
the subject a special study gave a most 
unfavourable impression as to the great 
Chicago pig-killing establishments, in which 
he zo it was literally true that the pigs were 
driven in at one end and came out in the 
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shape of tinned meat at the other end; the 
arrangements for the production of this meta- 
morphosis were, the witness testified, most 
ingenious and elaborate; but the approaches 
to the works were in so filthy a state that 
no one could walk up to the entrance, and 
the general impression produced by the whole 
place, in regard to cleanliness and sanitary 
condition, was summed up in the remark of 
one of his party—“I will never eat tinned 
meat again!” 


The second Progress Report deals with the 
water supply of Melbourne, the oldest and 
principal portion of which is from the Yan 
‘Yean reservoir, a supply which dates from the 
year 1853, and consists of water impounded 
froma largecatchment area. The great draw- 
back to this supply seems to have been the 
existence of farms on the slopes draining 
towards it, a point several times touched upon 
in the report, with regard to various localities. 
The Commissioners take. a very strong view 
of the matter ; they recommend, for instance, 
that no dogs should be kept on catchment 
areas, a prohibition no doubt desirable, but 
which we should fear it would be exceedingly 
difficult to carry out. The strong representa- 
tions made in the Progress Report do not 
geem to have borne much fruit, for we find the 
subject again returned to in the Final Report 
of this year:— © 

‘¢ Professor Masson’s analyses showed that the 
water underwent decided improvement while stored 
in the Yan Yean Reservoir. They gave no positive 
evidence of constant pollution occuring during the 
passage of the water through the mains in Mel- 
bourne, but it has been noted that at certain times, 
apart from rainfall, the water is dirty. One sample 
of such discoloured water, when analyzed, yielded 
unfavourable results. In our Second Report we 
made detailed recommendations for the protection 
of the water-supply from pollution. Some of these 
recommendations have been partly carried out; 
others are, we understand, under consideration. We 
regret that, although we drew attention to the un- 
finished syphon when inspecting the aqueduct on 
April 19, 1889, and subsequently recommended in 
our Report, dated July 30, that the syphon should 
be completed at once, it still remains in its old con- 
dition, capable of delivering roadway and other 
drainage into the clear-water channel, and this, too, 
notwithstanding that the then Minister of Public 
Works in our presence gave instructions that it 
should be completed immediately. We trust that 
no further delay will occur in removing tbe two 
farmhouses from within the direct catchment area 
of the Yan Yean Reservoir. We regret that we 
are compelled to draw attention to the fact that 
many street-hydrants remain in dangerous posi- 
tions, notwithstanding our urgent recommendation 
and the special report of the officer appointed by 
us. We would also suggest, again, that the water 
supplied to the metropolis should be analyzed at 
least once each month, and that the question of the 
filtration of the Yan Yean water on a large scale 
should receive careful consideration.” 


This last sentence touches on one of the 
most serious and radical deficiencies of this 
portion of the Melbourne water supply. It 
appears that this water, thus collected from a 
large surface area, undergoes no systematic 
filtering whatever! No wonder the Commis- 
sioners are anxious to keep the area uncon- 
taminated ; but they speak strongly also of 
the necessity for filtration works on a large 
scale being instituted. A large portion of 
the immediate catchment basin, however, 
is, it appears, permanently reserved and un- 
occupied, and the Commissioners add that the 
manner in which the portion of the reserved 
land immediately about the reservoirs is 
cleared, grassed, and planted, reflects great 
credit on the resident inspector. We come 
to the unsatisfactory side of the case again 
when the Commissioners have to speak of the 
state of the water supply mechanism in Mel- 
bourne itself. Weare told that “all the mains, 
which have been laid for any time, tend to be- 
come choked to a greater or less extent by in- 
crustations of rust and silt. Pipes of all sizes 
are affected. The silt is decidedly offensive. 
{t consists largely of decomposing vegetable 
matter. But the analyses made by Professor 
Masson do not afford evidence that there is 
any constant contamination between the Yan 
Yean Reservoir and Melbourne, though they 
show that occasional disturbances occur, 
which render the tap water turbid.” 

_ Then does it not appear that the contamina- 
tion, which consists of decomposing vegetable 





matter, has its origin in the reservoir itself ? 
Another defect more than once referred to is 
the placing of street hydrants at too low a 
level, so that surface storm-water, carrying of 
course various impurities, runs over and may 
trickle into them. This is bad, and the re- 


‘moval of the hydrants (several times insisted 


on by the Commissioners) to more suitable 
and higher points should undoubtedly be 
carried out; but on the basis of the evidence 
we should not be inclined to attribute the 
unsatisfactory state of the water in the mains 
to this cause, unless to a very slight extent. 
The filtration is what is wanted, and the 
sooner Melbourne sets about it the better. 
The third Progress Report deals with the 
subject of drainage and sewerage of Melbourne 
in more special manner than in the First 


Report, and with some additional evidence, , 


chiefly from experts. On this subject Mr. 
Mansergh has been consulted, and paid a few 
weeks’ visit of inspection and inquiry, and we 
gather from the Final Report that a special 
report by him is in preparation, though the 
Commissioners express their regret that he 
did not or was not prepared to remain 
long enough in Melbourne to obtain 
the data for drawing out a detailed 
scheme of drainage, and the Commis- 
sioners express a fear that any mere sketch 
of a scheme, without details, “if prepared 
during a short visit and without full know- 
ledge of local conditions, may cause embarrass- 
ment and delay. The Commissioners include 
in their report three schemes submitted to 
them by Mr. W. Thwaites, Mr. G. Gordon, 
and Mr. W. F. Bell. These schemes are em- 
bodied in the “ Blue-book,” with explanatory 
plans accompanying two of them. All three 
engineers recommended the separate system, 
with the admission of a small proportion of 
the earlier part of a rainfall into the sewers ; 
one-tenth of an inch, it was suggested by one 
witness, was ample, though not too ample for 
getting all the cleansing effect of the rain in 
carrying off surface impurities. With a climate 
subject to violent rainfall of course any other 
but the separate system would be out of the 
question. It seems to be thought that the 
existing surface channels may be left to carry 
off the bulk, the clean portion, of the storm- 
water. Butall the three engineers who sub- 
mitted schemes concurred in this point at 
least, in emphatically advising the entire re- 
linquishment of all relic of the pan system, 
and the adoption of water carriage alone, and 
we are glad to see that the Commissioners 
adopt this view in their report, though with 
some cautious expressions as to the possible in- 
sanitary effects of a water-carriage scheme 
unless carried out in the very best manner. 
This is perhaps a truism; in fact, any sort of 
sewage scheme must be carried out in the 
best possible manner to be satisfactory ; but 
we doubt if the worst evils incident to an 
imperfect water-carriage scheme could be as 
bad as those which are almost inseparable 
from a pan system when applied to a large 
city as its only method of removal of excreta. 


The final report leaves things in this posi- 
tion. The Commissioners recapitulate briefly 
their former recommendations about noxious 
trades—that these should be classified, and 
the more offensive ones distinguished from 
those which are not offensive unless negli- 
gently conducted, and that the former should 
be removed from their presen proximity to 
population; and they thus state the result 
so far :— 


‘‘The Public Health Act 1889, section 32, 
enacts that no noxious trade shall be carried on 
without the consent of the local authority, and pro- 
vides heavy penalties against offenders; it also 
empowers persons, whether resident in the district 
or not, to object to the continuance or extension of 
any such trade, and constitutes the Board of Public 
Health a board of final appeal whenever objection is 
taken to any consent given by the local council to 
the continuance and extension of such trade, 
Section 33 enacts that whenever there shall have 
been three convictions for nuisance after the passing 
of the Act, the local council may refuse to renew 
registration, and again provides for a final appeal 
to the Board. Section 41 enacts not only that every 
local council may prevent discharge of noxious 
matter into rivers, lagoons, &c., but empowers the 
Board when necessary to issue orders accordingly 
to the local authorities. The powers so conferred 


on both the local councils and the Board of Public 
Health are very large, and, in our opinion, if fear- 
lessly exercised, will suffice to secure the necessary 
reforms. At present, however, the evil conditions 


described in our First Progress Report remain prac- 
tically unchanged.”’ . 


This is not very satisfactory, but it must be 
something for the Commissioners to con- 
gratulate themselves on that they have at any 
rate procured the formation of the legal 
machinery necessary for action, and it is to 
be hoped that this will not long be allowed 
to remain inert. In regard to abattoirs, which 
are Classified separately from other “ noxious 
trades,” we learn that the Port Melbourne 
abattoirs were to be closed at the end of 
January in consequence of action taken by the 
Melbourne Harbour Trust, which resolved to 
pay £1,250 in compensation to get rid of this 
nuisance. But, adds the Report, “the South 
Melbourne abattoirs remain in the offensive 
condition described in our First Progress 
Report. The continuance of this establish- 
ment on Crown lands, under a so-called 
‘permissive occupancy’ is, in our opinion, 
highly unsatisfactory, and likely to increase 
the difficulty of dealing with such establish- 
ments. Councils and private individuals can 
hardly be expected to conform promptly with 
the law, when such a place as this abattoir is 
permitted to remain, without any legal autho- 
rity, on Crown land.” In reference to the 
question of water supply, the Commissioners 
repeat and emphasise their cautions expressed 
in @ previous report against too great 
confidence being placed in _ intercepting 
drains for the protection of the aqueduct; 
their recommendations as to a filtration 
scheme we have already referred to. The 
final report is largely occupied with a sum- 
mary of the results of chemical and biological 
investigations as to the presence or absence of 
the germs of various diseases in the water. 
The conclusion of the report is that freedom 
from any water bacteria or water-borne germs 
may be ensured, in regard to the Yan Yean 
water, by the use of a pressure-filter on the 
pipe, and they add a brief expression of the 
very wholesome doctrine that “ it is the duty 
of purveyors, and not of consumers of water, 
to see that a proper standard of quality is 
maintained.” In conclusion, the Commis- 
sioners refer to the two legislative factors 
which must be looked to for effecting 
the sanitary improvement of Melbourne ; 
one of them the Public Health Act, already 
passed, and just now referred to; the other 
the establishment of a Board of Works, which 
is still 2 futuro. If sucha Board were to be 
a large body of which the members might be 
elected on political and partisan grounds, like 
another Board we have heard of, we should 
very much doubt its benign influence ; but if 
the wise recommendations of the Commis- 
sioners are carried out, and a small Board of 
practical and working members appointed, 
they will probably be able to give a better 
account before long of the sanitary condition 
of Melbourne. 








NOTES. 


| SPECIAL meeting of the Institute 

“| ©6©(not largely attended) was held on 
Monday to announce the result of 
the general vote of members, by 
letter, on Professor Roger Smith’s resolution 
passed at the meeting of March 31, the terms 
of which were given in our leading article of 
the 12th, but which it may be convenient to 
reprint here: it was as follows :— 

‘* That while nut opposed to the principle of com- 
pulsory examination as applied to those about to 
practise architecture, this Institute is of opinion 
that the difficulty of restricting by statutory 
powers the practice of architecture to those who 
have passed an examination is at present so 
insuperable that it is undesirable to make an imme- 
diate application for such powers.” : 


The result of the voting was that 708 replies 
were sent to the circular, of which six were 
too late, and eighteen were put aside as 





informal, Of the remaining , 520 were 
“for” and “164” against. The majorit 
“for” would probably have been mu 


larger, proportionally, if a larger number of 





the members had voted, and also if the point 
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for consideration had been more clearly con- 
veyed ; for we surmise that it was probably 
not by any means clear to many, at all events 
to those who had not followed out the whole 
proceedings of the meeting of March 31, 
precisely to what effect they were voting; and 
we doubt if the Institute would not have done 
better for itself in “going to the country ” 
with the original motion, in which it 
would at all events have been quite clear 
what was voted on and whence the proposi- 
tion came, viz.: from people who under pre- 
tenee of benefitting the profession have been 
doing all they can to injure the Institute and 
bring it into contempt to serve their own 
purposes, though it now suits their tactics to 
proclaim the contrary. The resolution as 
sent out, it must also be observed, embodied 
an adherence in principle to the theory of 
compulsory examination, to which some who 
might otherwise have voted may have felt 
unable at the moment to commit themselves. 





ERHAPS no feature of Mr. Goschen’s 
Budget proposals will give more general 
satisfaction than the announcement that the 
Government intend to deal with the question 
of postage to India and the Colonies; and 
Mr. Henniker Heaton may be congratulated 
upon the measure of success with which his 
rsistent efforts in the cause of postal reform 
ave at last been attended. The existing 
rates to India, Australia, and the Cape range 
from 4d. to 6d., and it has long been urged 
that a uniform rate of 24d. to all our colonies 
and dependencies should be established. Mr. 
Goschen stated that the Postmaster-General 
would endeavour to induce the respective 
Colonial authorities to agree to this being 
effected in future, by any route. It appears 
to be inevitable that the step will involve a 
certain amount of loss, but as it is highly 
probable that such loss will be greater during 
the first year than afterwards, it could not be 
introduced at a more fitting time. The 
country can best afford it now, and the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer has done well to 
make use of the opportunity now presented 
for dealing with this question. He could not, 
of course, definitely promise the reduction, 
but the announcement of his approval of the 
rinciple, and of his readiness to adopt it, will 
doubt ess be responded to by our Colonies, who 
will, however, be called upon to bear some 
loss at first in connexion with the scheme. 
At home the proposal would not meet with 
much opposition in less prosperous times, and 
we should think that the concession would 
be equally appreciated in our dependencies. 
On aie the postage of circulars was again 
mentioned in the House of Commons, and the 
Postmaster-General stated that it is being 
considered whether the Book-post rules can 
be modified in this and some. other respects. 
It is notorious that circulars for home dis- 
tribution are frequently sent abroad whole- 
sale for re-posting to England, a saving bei 
thereby effected by the senders, although the 
country must be the loser. It is high time 
that the existing rules were altered in some 
way. Altogether, the cause of postal reform 
appears to be in the ascendant just now. 





Ww: learn that the Committee of the 

British School at Athens, in continua- 
tion of the scheme for collecting and pub- 
lishing a series of drawings of the remains 
of Byzantine architecture in Greece, have 
decided to take up, but as a separate and dis- 
tinct work, examples of the most typical 
churches in the Monasteries at Mount Athos. 
Mr. R. W. Schultz and Mr. Sidney H. 
Barnsley have already made a beginning with 
drawings of the Monastery of St. Luke, near 
Livadia, in North Greece, and are at present 
busy with the churches in Athens and the 
neighbourhood. They intend continuing their 
work in the interior of Greece for the present, 
but hope to be in a position to go to Salonica 
and Mount Athos towards the end of June, 
and to spend the summer there. They pur- 
pose making careful measured drawings of the 


architecture of the most important of the 
churches, and special studies of the most in- 
teresting portions of their detail, and they 





also hope to include a few of the finest 
mosaics and frescoes. A representative series 
of photographs will also be got together, and 
some time will be devoted to a general 
description of the various schemes of icono- 
graphy. The architects also hope to measure 
several of the smaller brick churches in 
Salonica which have been insufficiently 
noticed in Texier and Pullan’s work on 
Byzantine architecture. Mr. Penrose referred 
to this subject in a letter in our columns a few 
weeks since, and then mentioned that funds 
were much wanted to assist in this very valu- 
able work of architectural illustration, and 
that subscriptions in aid of it would be re- 
ceived either by Mr. Walter Leaf, the Trea- 
surer to the British School, at Old Changs, 
E.C., or by Mr. E. A. Gardner, the Director, 
at Athens. We hope some assistance will be 
forthcoming towards this work, which is 
being undertaken by very competent persons, 
and the results of which may form a very 
important and interesting addition to existing 
illustrations of ancient architecture. 





i eer following letter from Professor 
Aitchison appears in the issue of the 
R.ILB.A. Journal for the 17th :-— 


‘*In the interesting account of the late Mr. J. T. 
Wood, of Ephesian fame, given by Mr. W. Fap- 
worth,* nothing issaid of Wood’s architectural works 
in this country. He built an office at the north- 
east corner of King-street, Cheapside (with one 
front in Gresham-street), and was the architect of 
the stations tosome English railway. Possibly the 
requisite information about his works may yet be 
obtained. It would be superfluous to make any 
remark on the action of our Government in refe- 
rence to the archzological researches made wholly 
or partly with public money. When a few of the 
marbles have been brought over and exbibited in 
the British Museum the Government considers it 
has done its duty, andallthat is mainly valuable 
for improving our knowledge of antiquity is left to 
be done by the public spirit of the discoverers, 
Nothing has been published as yet but Wood’s 
popular book, and now, alas! no further aid or in- 
formation can be got from the discoverer. Are all 
his invaluable drawings, sketches, and memoranda 
to be left to the chances of destruction? Is nothing 
to be done to have these digested and published, 
and to obtain the services of a learned architect to 
make a restoration of the temple? Are no classical 
scholars and classical archzologists to be employed 
in writing an elucidatory text ?” 


Professor Aitchison, we see, has a letter in 


Thursday’s Zimes, ably setting the matter 
before the public. 





+ or Royal Veterinary College, Camden 
Town, for which a new Museum is 
about to be erected, stands along the eastern 
side of Great College-street,and was established 
in 1791, with the Duke of Northumberland as 
president, under the not very successful 
management of a Frenchman, M. St. Bel. 
After his death, two years later, a committee 
was formed of some leading medical men of 
the day, including Abernethy and Sir Astley 
Cooper. We gather that the Veterinary 


"8 | School attached to the College has, at times, 


received aid from the State; yet it is only in 
this country, perhaps, that so useful and 
indeed so national an institution would be 
allowed to exist as a virtually private enter- 
prise. 


‘er Pall Mali Gazette is often sadly at 
fault in its information about London 
matters, but it has never been more ludi- 
crously wrong than it is in one of its “ Occa- 
sional Notes ” in its issue of Wednesday last, 
in which it says, writing of the London 
County Council, that “duty calls the Coun- 
cillor now to Spring-gardens, now to Guild- 
hall ; one moment to the Mansion House, and 
the next to a sort of annexe in Craven-street.” 
Further on, our oracular contemporary speaks, 
in the present tense, of “London’s Parlia- 
ment” as alternating “between sitting as a 
nc ypeyd in the City and working in a two-pair 

at home.” From the context the writer 
of the “ Occasional Note” is evidently quite 
unaware of the fact that the Council no 
longer sits at Guildhall; and we believe 
that it has never had the least occasion 
to appear for any purpose at the Mansion 
House, — which is primarily the official 


* See also the Builder for April 12, p. 267. 

















residence of the Lord Mayor, though a smal} 
rtion of it is used as a _ police-court, 
uriously enough, another eolumn of the 
same issue of the Pall Mall gives an account 
of the London County Council “ at home,” in 
which it is stated that the Council assembled 
for the first time on Tuesday in its “ enlarged 
and transfigured hall.” Here again another 
blunder is made, for the members’ seats are 
described as “ radiating from a base formed 
by the dais.” The arrangement of the seats 
is really that of four concentric arcs of which 
the dais may be said to form the chord. The 
intersecting gangways radiate, not the seats. 


R. THOMAS NELSON, publisher, 

writes to the Scotsman as follows, on 

the subject of the extension of Princes’- 
street :-— 


*‘The citizens of Edinburgh are rightly jealous 
of anything that would interfere with the amenity 
of Princes’-street—acknowledged by every one to 
be one of the noblest streets in Europe. From 
Waverley Bridge westward there is little to find 
fault with—the Gardens and the Castle Rock making 
it the admiration of visitors from all parts of the 
world. 

But there is one blot at the East End, and that 
is the North British Railway-station, an unsightly 
jumble of a place quite unworthy of the city of 
Edinburgh. It has occurred to me that the matter 
is not yet past remedy, and that one of the greatest 
improvements that could be made to Princes’ -street 
could still be carried out, and in a way to benefit 
the railway itself. 

My suggestion is that the entire area of the 

railway station be converted into a ‘ grand place,’ 
on the level of Princes’-street, with the railway- 
station, as at present, below, but greatly improved. 
I reckon that the area thus acquired would give to 
Princes’-street an extension greatly more than the 
entire area of St. Andrew-square. It could be 
made suitable for carriages, cabs, foot-passengers to 
the railway, and promenades. With a little archi- 
tectural skill this new place might be made one of 
the finest features in the city. The cost, no doubt, 
would be considerable, but not more than I think 
might warrantably be spent between the city and 
the Railway Company. It would add greatly to the 
value of the railway property, and immensely to the 
beauty of Princes’-street.”’ 
The “grand place” over the railway-station 
would, we presume, be constructed after the 
manner of the Waverly garden over the vege- 
table market, the lights being placed in the 
centre of flower-beds. To make the piace 
suitable for carriages would nevessitate 
greater strength in construction. The thing 
could be done, but, as Mr. Nelson hints, the 
cost would be considerable. 








i connexion with the London University 
Extension Society, Mr. Arnold Mitchell 
intends giving six lectures, or rather three 
lectures alternating with three demonstrations 
on architecture, at 3 p.m. on successive Satur- 
days, commencing on May 3. The lectures 
will be given at Gresham College, and the 
demonstrations will be given successively at 
the Church of St. Bartholomew, Smithfield ; 
Stone Church, Greenhithe; and at West- 


minster Abbey. 
A NEW laboratory for electrical engineer- 
ing has been instituted at King’s College 
London, by the aid of a gift from Lady 
Siemens; it is to be called the “ William 
Siemens Laboratory,” and is to be constructed 
and fitted, we are told, with every modern 
electrical appliance. Dr. Hopkinson, the 
President of the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers, has been appointed the first 
rofessor in connexion with the Siemens 
aboratory. 


[ is stated in Notes and Queries that Sir 

Arthur Blomfield is commissioned by the 
Duke of Buccleuch, who is lord of the 
manor, to superintend the repairs of the 
Eleanor cross at Geddington, in North- 
amptonshire, and that the restoration will be 
carried out in a strictly conservative spirit. 
The cross, being triangular on plan, and about 
40 ft. high, stands in the centre of the village- 
It bears the customary coat of arms of Leon, 
Ponthoise in Ponthieu, and Castile, and at 
top the figures of three queens lamenting- 
Nearly two years ago we published an account 
of its then condition, in an article entitled 
“A Tour in the Weldon Stone District, 
with some particulars of other similar crosse*; 
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and of the royal progress from Herdrely to 
London.* The hexagonal cross at Waltham, 
which was at first constructed of Caen stone, 
having been set free from the Falcon Tavern 
which abutted against it, was a year or two 
ago restored by Mr. C. E. Ponting, architect ; 
and in 1888 Mr. Hems, of Exeter, completed 


the sculpture. 
‘6h the six invited designs for a Mauso- 
leum for the Grand Duke of Baden, for 
which a site has been found in the Fasanen 
Garden of Karlsruhe, not one has been found 
suitable ; and hence another design,—one in 
Early (German) Gothic, with an open timber 
roof, proposed by Herr Hemberger,—will 
most likely be carried out. 








N Exhibition of Architecture will be 
opened at Amsterdam on May 11. 
Designs (in drawing or model) of buildings 
erected within the last ten years, and also 
drawings or models for ideal projects or 
competitions made within the last six years, 
will be on view. <A small collection of 
sketches and measured drawings will also be 
hung. 





‘- biennial general meeting of the com- 

bined Architectural Societies of *the 
German Empire will be held in Hamburg 
this August. We will give some particulars 
as to the arrangements for this meeting at a 
later date ; but it may be as well to note that 
the “ Hamburger Architekten-und Ingenieur- 
Verein” are already hard at work preparing 
for the event, and that as some eight hundred 
guests from all parts of Germany are ex- 
pected, the meeting promises to be a success. 





+ or Building and Engineering Journal of 
Australia (March 8) contains a report of 
a deputation of Sydney architects to the 
Mayor of that town, asking that in future 
municipal works should be thrown open to 
the profession generally, instead of being 
carried out by the City Architect. The depu- 
tation, through their spokesman Mr. Mans- 
field, said they believed New South Wales 
was the only part of the world in which 
Government buildings were wholly and en- 
tirely carried out by a Government architect. 
They were not considering a question of per- 
sons or of individuals, but one of principle; 
and he thought if the Mayor would take 
the matter into consideration he would be 
doing a duty to the public and con- 
serve the great interests confided to his 
care. He also mentioned that, under the 
auspices of the Institute of Architects, 
certain rules were framed for the conduct of 
competitions, and which he thought were 
accepted by the profession generally as most 
desirable to avoid those evils frequentl 
arising out of competitions ; and he suggested, 
in the event of the views of the deputation 
being adopted, the advisability of adopting 
those rules. The Mayor said he had complete 
sympathy with the views thus put before him, 
and thought it more in accord with the spirit 
of the times to get the best results from the 
widest selection. He considered the City 
Architect's duty was really more that of an 
adviser, and it might be that different works 
in the municipality required different skill. 
We certainly think it is more for the archi- 
tectural interest of a city that its principal 
works should be designed by various inde- 
pendent architects than that they should all 


the work of one official mind, however 
Able, 








ik & recent report to the Local Government 
- Board on the causes of: the prevalence of 
diphtheria in the Tredegar Urban Sanitary 
istrict, Mr. Spear draws attention to the 
extraordinarily primitive condition in regard 
to sanitary matters in parts of this district :— 
“The much-i iti 
that the air tee on a 


a Sewage effluvia from defective drains and 
“ ers. George Town South is provided with 
wers, chiefly of stone and of the ‘ box’ type, pos- 


Sessingftwo main outfalls and four minor ones into 
* See Builder, July 14 and October 27, 1888. 


are alike in this, 





dwellings is contaminated | 8 


the river. The sewers in their outfall portion are 
laid with a steep descent towards the river, but 
the street branches have sometimes only a poor 
gradient. Privies are built right over them with- 
out the intervention of any pan or trap, so that 
sewer air comes freely through the closet seat. 
Slop-water gullies are likewise untrapped. More- 
over, as the houses are built in terraces along the 
bank side, these direct openings into the sewers, 
ve the only means by which the latter, be it 
observed, are ventilated, are often in very con- 
fined situations ; the slop-water gullies being gene- 
rally, in fact, in a sort of well-yard or area, close by 
the back doors. A certain number of the houses, 
again, have no through ventilation, so that sewage 
effluvia often in such cases pollute the sole source 
of air supply. 

In Vale-terrace, diphtheria, as I before said, 
concentrated itself upon one por.ion of the row; 
the further and smaller division, consisting of 
thirty-houses, entirely escaping. In the division 
affected a brick culvert, 3 ft. 6 in. in diameter, 
passes the whole length at the rear, some 24 ft. 
from the houses. The gradient is so flat that this 
sewer has habitually to be cleansed by the digging 
and scraping out of the contents; and yet the 
privies of every house empty over it, as in the case 
of the George Town privies, without any pan or 
trap ; it is, in fact, one long cesspool, and the slop- 
water drains empty likewise into it.” 





) oe exhibition of the Society of Painters 
in Water Colours is hardly one of the 
strongest ; as usual, where it is strongest is 
in landscape. Mr. Alfred Hunt, however, is 
represented by only one drawing, a small view 
of “ Windsor Castle” (212) from the opposite 
side of the river, seen. under a peculiar effect 
of rich misty atmosphere. It is refreshing to 
meet the name of Mr. G. P. Boyce again, too 
often absent of late years: his one drawing, 
‘“ Richard’s Castle Church, Herefordshire ” 
(197) is in his best style of delicate detail of 
buildings and foliage, and that peculiarly soft 
and aérial effect of sky in which he excels. 
Mr. R. W. Allan is working his recipe of 
brown buildings and bright blue spots of 
colour in his figures far too much; all his 
works are powerful in effect, but it is all one 
effect, unless we except ‘“ Machrie Bay, 
Arran” (182), which is a variation on the 
usual theme. Mr. Wilmot Pilsbury is more 
and more brilliant in his highly - worked 
realistic scenes, but the sentiment of nature 
is not there. Mrs. Allingham’s finest con- 
tribution is perhaps “ Blabre’s House, Hamp- 
stead Heath” (11), a perfect work of 
art, in which a true picture is made 
out of the simplest materials ; the ‘‘ Cottage 
under the Copse ” is another beautiful 
little work (113), remarkable, as usual, for 
the perfect execution and expression of the 
small figures that give human interest to the 
scene. ‘Mr. Thorne Waite’s chief contribution 
is a large field scene, entitled “The Blue 
Waggon” (59), with a waggon and horses 
going away from the foreground and forming 
with the figures in the waggon an admirably- 
drawn group as the centre of the fore- 
ground: the picture has more of open-air 
freshness about it than some of the artist’s 
recent works, which have occasionally been 
over refined in sentiment, the landscapes of a 
dream rather than of real life. Perhaps the 
same charge might be made against Mr. Tom 
Lloyd’s nevertheless beautiful work, “ Rush- 
Cutters” (29), in which a long barge with 
some figures in it moves across below the 
parallel! line of a level bank, with 
a harmonious’ decorative effect which 
makes one of the charms of the idyll. Mr. 
Napier Hemy has never done anything more 
fresh and more full of movement in the boat 
and the sea than “ Bowling Along” (62). 
Mr. C. B. Philip, one of the more recent 
members, is one of the most powerful land- 
scape painters in the Society now, and per- 
haps there is nothing finer and broader in 
style in the exhibition than his large desolate 
landscape, “Glen Feshie, Inverness-shire ” 
(169), notable too for the truth of effect and 
texture conveyed along with this broad 
handling, as shown especially in the strag- 
ling river-bed with its broad pebble shoals. 
This truth .of texture is what is wanting in 
Miss Montalba’s otherwise effective drawings, 
as in “ The Old Mill, Zaandam” (52), where 
the water is merely a pearly grey surface 





with no look of water about it; but her little 


enn en 


sketch of the “ Ponte della Paglia, Venice” 
(5), with its gaily-coloured groups, is @ 
masterpiece of colour-poetry. Among other 
noticeable works are Mr. Goodwin's 
picture from “ Sindbad the Sailor” (94), 
though this is not a scene of this earth, and 
on the whole we prefer his exquisite little 
paintings of what may be called city scenery ; 
Mr. Herbert Marshall’s “ Arnheim” (22) ; Mr. 
Beavis’s “ Harvesting in Picardy ” (87); Mr. 
Alfred Fripp’s “ Durdle Door” (90), with a 
wonderfully real effect of sunlight on the sea 
through a natural arch in the cliff; Mr. 
Robertson’s “Serpent Charmer” (188), and 
“ Le Roi S’Amuse ” (154); but these brilliantly 
ainted oriental scenes have little interest 

yond that of brilliant execution; Mr. 
Jessop Hardwick’s “In the Woods” (172), 
an exquisite painting of primroses; and 
Mr. Walter Field’s “ Hampstead Heath—a 
Hail-storm coming on” (186), a very fine 
piece of storm effect. Mr. Bulleid’s classical 
marble and drapery pictures, “In Cynthia’s 
Garden” (162), and “ After the Bath” (181), 
are delightfully decorative in effect, but this 
is a kind of thing that is too mannered and 
conventional to retain its interest, in spite of 
much cleverness of execution. 





HE collection of Anton Mauve’s works 
at the Goupil Gallery consists mostly of 
studies and sketches, with but few finished 
ag as mueh even as he ever did finish. 
[auve was a true painter in his feeling for 
the composition and sentiment of a scene, and 
in his perception of colour within certain 
limits; but a room full of his work has rather 
a depressing and monotonous effect, owing to 
the prevalent dinginess of colour and a certain 
smeariness of execution which goes very well 
with some of his subjects, but not with all. 
His “Cavaliers on the Shore” (21) is an 
admirable rendering of the appearance of a 
wide expanse of seashore seen from a slopin 
lane leading down to it, and the dar 
and pronounced effect of the figures and 
horses against the bright sand; and “ The 
Flock” (22) is an admirable treatment of 
sheep in his peculiar way. “ A Shower on 
the Heath” (41), and “Morning near the 
Canal” (68), are very good pieces of effect; 
in the latter the delicate way in which the 
faint morning light on the ground beyond 
the shadow of the dyke is just indicated is 
remarkable. His artistic feeling for composi- 
tion and effect is nowhere better shown than 
in the little picture called “The Paling ” 
(49), a mere corner of a field witha tree and 
some palings showing dark against the sky ; 
but Mauve has made a real picture out of it. 
The painting called “The Brown Cow” (20) 
is rather exceptional in the collection, being 
much richer in colour than is usual with the 
artist ; the animal stands in front of and half- 
shadowed by a dense dark mass of foliage, 
the feeling of the picture rather recalling 
the art of Troyon. 





HE Executive Council of the British 
Section at the Paris Exhibition have 
published their oe from which we learn 
that while throughout the Exhibition the 
average of awards was 50 per cent. of the 
number of exhibitors, in the British Section it 
was 90 per cent.,and in the Industrial Section 
taken alone it was 120 per cent., double 
awards having been given in not a few cases. 
The Council complain of the manner in which 
the foreign exhibits were split up into 
sections in various portions of the building, 
so as very much to detract from their im- 
pression; the British and Colonial Section 
would they urge, have made a remarkableshow 
if concentrated, whereas it was scattered about 
over no less than twenty different localities. 
The Executive Council give their thanks to 
the jurors, “who accepted without fee or 
reward a laborious and thankless duty.” This, 
we believe, is painfully true in regard to most 
of those who actually did the work, though 
we believe some official honours were 
bestowed on honorary jurors who never went 
near the exhibits, while professional men who 
had left their work in England and were 





living for a long time at their own cost in 
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Paris, and giving unremitting attention to 
the labours of jurying, had the satisfaction of 
seeing the honours and the credit given to 
those who were only ornamental names. 








FROM NEW YORK. 


THE average American, it has always ap- 
peared to us, is never happy until he is a 
member of a society or organisation of some 
sort. The New Yorker is¢specially favoured in 
that, whatever may be his nationality, his 
creed, his avocation, or his social position, he 
can find in his own city a society of some sort 
to which he may become affiliated. There is a 
Holland Society for the descendants of the old 
Dutch Settlers ; a New England Society for the 
progeny of the Puritans; a St. Patrick’s Society 
for those of Irish descent ; a Southern Society ; 
an Ohio Society for the energetic and thrifty 
natives of that State, which is to the rest of 
the Union what Scotland is to England; each 
College has its Society, as has each profession ; 
and so on down each rung of the social ladder. 

We are ledto dwell upon this national tendency 
in view of the fact that American architects 
have had, so far, no association or society 
which may worthily represent an important 
profession in the eyes of the public. There is, 
it is true, an American Institute of Architects, 
which has been in existence some thirty years 
or so, with the expressed object of “ uniting in 
fellowship the architects of this continent, and 
combining their efforts so as to properly pro- 
mote the artistic, scientific, and practical 
efficiency of the profession.” The head- 
quarters were originally, and have always 
remained, in New York; but local associations 
were formed under its auspices throughout the 
Union. ‘The Institute has for years suffered from 
a species of dry-rot, which has impaired its use- 
fulness either to the profession or the public, and 
the most that could be said for it was that a 
majority of its members were estimable indi- 
viduals of a high degree of respectability. 
Other societies sprang up here and there in 
different cities, and finally, Chicago, jealous, 
as is its nature, of all that bears the stamp of 
New York, evolved a new association of its 
own. This was only a few years ago, but the 
Western Association of Architects, as it is 
termed, quickly outstripped the sedate Eastern 
Institute, as far as numbers, and probably in- 
fluence went. This was, no doubt, due to the 
fact that all were fish who came to the Western 
body’s net, and as long as the applicant for 
membership knewa T-square fromaset-square, he 
was architect enough for the Association. That 
there is a sufficiency of smaller and more purely 
local bodies can readily be imagined, each one 
of which is, in a measure, diverting some element 
of strength from the two important societies 
above referred to. This being the state of 
affairs, it is with a lively sense of satisfac- 
tion that the profession in general has 
hailed the scheme for the coalition of 
these various opposing bodies and the conse- 
quent disappearance of annoying friction and 
clash of interests. This happy state of affairs 
is due to the labours of a Committee appointed 
some two years ago, and representing both the 
Institute and the Association. Each has given 
way somewhat, and a common ground for 
membership has at length been arrived at. The 
name of the American Institute of Architects 
has been preserved, and the new association 
will admit as members all practising archi- 
tects, no matter what their professional ability. 
Local chapters will retain their individuality, 
and will be represented in the Institute by 
delegates, and it is hoped that thus constituted 
the body will elevate the profession, aid the 
individual architect, and raise the standard of 
architecture throughout the country. At a joint 
convention of the two organisations, held in 
Cincinnati, a couple of months ago, the Presi- 
dent outlined the purpose of the new Institute 
as follows :— 


** We have much before us in the line of improv- 
ing the present system of designing our Govern- 
ment buildings, and in this we cannot hope to 
accomplish the needed reform until we are able to 
impress upon the public mind some of the prin- 
ciples which should govern the carrying out of such 
undertakings, and bring those in authority to see 
the manifest advantages which should be the result 
of placing the designing of buildings intended for 
different portions of the country and covering the 
widest range of materials and uses in the bands of 
professional men who were constantly dealing with 


the same factors and conditions in thei - 
ats ir every-day 


A great deal might also be said in favour of a 
bureau of legal intelligence, which should include 
the best attainable talent, to be retained as a sort 
of district attorney for the whole association, to 
assist in defining and establishing the rights of the 
members who most stood in need of such service, 
and should also include the collecting and compiling 
of all matters of legal record pertaining to building 
interests. 

We also need a better plan of education for our 
draughtsmen than that which is within the reach 
of the average student in an architect’s office. It 
is of infinitely more importance that they should 
be able to detail a window-frame or other portion 
of a building in such a manner as to admit of its 
proper construction ard service, or correctly com- 
pute the quantities and dimensions of a building, 
and make complete bills of material, than that they 
should design a Greek god in solid bronze (made of 
galvanised iron) to adorn the facade of a city front, 
or that they should be able to construct (on paper) 
some of those wonderful creations which are in- 
tended to be perpetuated for all time in hemlock 
scantling and shingles.” a te 


The subject of public buildings is an espe- 
cially burning question in a country where 
millions of dollars a year are appropriated to 
this purpose, and where one monstrosity after 
another is the result. Mr. Richard M. Hunt, 
the leading New York architect, and the first 
president of the new Institute, said only the 
other day in regard to this very subject :— 


‘¢ The way national buildings ard public buildings 
are generally erected is a disgrace to this country. 
There is an architectural bureau at Washington 
from which the plans for all the post-offices aod 
public buildings of the land are turned out yearly. 
A single man is in charge of thiswork. It makes 
no difference what his capabilities as an architect 
and an artist are. He has more buildings to plan 
each year than fifty conscientious architects would 
undertake. The result is that most of the public 
buildings of the land are practically planned by bis 
employés— mere draughtsmen—men who would 
command no salaries on score of ability from an in- 
dependent architect of any standing. Besides that, 
the nation’s architect is saddled with the job of 
keeping all the national buildings the country over 
in repair. And all this he does for a salary which 
would not compensate a fairly-good architect in pri- 
vate business for his own yearly business. It is out- 
rageous; it is no wonder that the country is filled 
with public buildings of hideous design and in bad 
repair.” 


An architect of our acquaintance, who is of a 
somewhat statistical turn of mind, so to speak, 
gave us some figures the other day, for the 
accuracy of which he vouched. ‘There are,” 
said he, “in New York and its immediate 
vicinity over 800 practising architects—so- 
called. Of these there are not more than 
thirty-five whose names can be said to be fairly 
well-known. That is to say, thirty-five out of 
800, or less than five per cent., make good 
incomes, while the remaining 765 starve more 
or less gracefully.” ‘This may be an exaggera- 
tion, but there is a modicum of truth in it, for 
while there is a vast amount of building going 
on in the city, there is not a great deal of archi- 
tectural work apparent, and the number of 
capable draughtsmen out of employment must 
be very large. 


The New Madison-square ‘ Garden,” which, 
when completed, will perhaps be the most ela- 
borate and comprehensive edifice devoted to 
the purposes of amusement in America, is 
rapidly rising above the ground. Its position 
in the very heart of the city is enough to ensure 
it a constant patronage, even if the ingenious 
combination under one roof of a circus or 
amphitheatre, a concert-hall, a banquetting 
chamber, and a theatre proper should prove 
insufficient. 


Weareinformed by Mr. R. Clipston Sturgis, the 
secretary of the Boston Architectural Club, that 
that body proposes to hold an exhibition of archi- 
tectural work in the Horticultural Hall, Boston, 
for three weeks, beginning May 12, 1890, and 
that contributions are requested from all those 
who are interested in art and architecture. The 
exhibits will be grouped into seven sections, 
including sketches of historical buildings, &c., 
architectural designs, photographs of executed 
work, interior work, special exhibits illustrative 
of the allied arts, including stained glass, deco- 
ration, iron work, furniture, &c. 








The Enlarged Council Chamber at 
Spring - gardens.—In our description last 
week it should have been stated that the 





scagliola columns were manufactured by | 
Messrs. Bellman & Ivey. 
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MODERN INDIAN ART.* 


THE arts of India in which we are most inte- 
rested are, like ourselves, aliens to the country ; 
they belong more to the military splendour of 
the conquering Mongols than to the pastoral 
simplicity of Aryan Hindu life. The period of 
Roman and Greek history which left such 
glorious remains in Europe is scarcely repre- 
sented in India by existing monuments or works. 
of importance, and, setting architecture aside, . 
it is only by rich arms, metal, glass, and jade 
vessels, woven and embroidered stuffs, and such- 
like objects, from the time of Akbar, that we- 
form the standard by which modern Indian: 
art can be judged; and a glance into the 
history of that period is sufficient to show how 
very unfair it is to compare the objects pro- 
duced under such very different circumstances: 
with the ready-made goods offered to travellers. 
by the boxwallahs and merchants of the Indian 
cities. 

We do not know how far it was the system 
of Hindu princes to maintain in their Courts. 
artificers of various trades, but as it is the 
custom amongst the higher class of Hindus to 
have many things made in their houses, either 
by members of their own family or workmen 
hired for the purpose, it is probable that the 
princes maintained a staff of workmen always. 
engaged in producing for the Court. But as: 
several of the Hindu princes use the Persian 
‘‘ Karkhaneh,” or workshop, for this portion of 
their establishment, it may be that this custom 
was only introduced in imitation of the Moghul 
Court. It was in these royal harkhanehs that 
all the great work was done, and as these 
artificers were allowed to work for outsiders 
rich enough to pay them liberally, a very high 
standard of excellence was set, which the small: 
workers of the bazaars tried to emulate. 

Very much of the high quality of the work 
may be attributed to two great causes. Time 
was not of the slightest object, as the workmen 
were in receipt of regular allowances, and even 
their families were supported. Each of these 
courts also had what might be called a com- 
mittee of taste in the leading artificers them- 
selves—such as the master builders, jewellers,. 
caligraphers, illuminators, and seal engravers— 
who were often professional draughtsmen, 
thoroughly skilled in the scientific as well as 
the artistic branches of pattern design. 

There is no greater mistake made by many 
writers on Oriental art than that of asserting 
that the knowledge of ornament is instinctive 
with this or other Oriental nations. Speaking 
with more than twenty years’ experience as 
a teacher and a traveller, I can confidently 
assert that everywhere there is about the same 
average of people who can draw and design 
instinctively. In some countries there are better 
opportunities, or a condition of affairs more 
suitable to the development of art; but in the 
individual the quality we denominate “ 200d 
taste” and its opposite “ vulgarity,” are both 
fairly meted out irrespective of position oF 
race. 

There is also not that diversity of design 
which is so often mentioned in relation to 
Eastern ornament. On the contrary, although 
it is difficult to find two objects exactly of a 
size, yet there is very little variety in their forms. 
or surface decoration. 

These Eastern peoples have done in remote 
antiquity what we attempt from time to time, 
that is, to lay down rules for the regulation of 
form and colour in ornamental decoration. 
These are known to have existed amongst the 
ancient Egyptians, and a canon of proportion 
was settled by the ancient Greeks, and certainly 
exists in the art of the modern Greek and 
Russian Church. The Silpashastras of India 
not only refer to building, but also give rules- 
for the preservation and reproduction of the: 
forms and features of their gods, and use secret 
means for burying these ornamental forms 1 
simple lines of writing, from which every curve 
and feature can be reproduced by anyone 
knowing the key. : 

Mr. James Wild, when studying in Egypt 
nearly fifty years since, found the Arab work- 
men producing geometrical designs by empirical 
means, rules of thumb; and Mr. Crace, some 
years back, in Damascus, was shown books- 
of similar design which, however, he was 
not allowed to acquire. A few years later, 
in Persia, where I was completing the a. 
ing of the Embassy, my workmen broug 
me, secretly, curious book rolls of ge 
both for plans and buildings, and every kind 


I.B.A., 
* From a paper by Mr. C. Purdon Clarke, ¥F.R. 
read before the Society of Arts on the 15th inst. 
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of ornamental decoration, floral and geo- 
metrical. These were not shown to people 
outside of their trade, but were learnt by the 
men, who apparently invented beautiful 
designs when called upon to show their skill. 
When at Jeypore, Major (now Colonel) Jacob 
showed me some patterns with rule-of-thumb 
methods for producing the curves of the ogee 
or cusped arches similar to those I had seen in 
Persia, and in Cashmere I came across certain 
bundles of paper closely covered with columns | 
of writing in secret character, which a weaver 
could transform into the curve and colour of 
floral forms, or inversely; if given a design— 
no matter how complicated —he could translate 
it into these columns of written character. 

All these belonged to the old system under 
which the Oriental arts were produced and 
perpetuated ; and the high quality of the work 
was due to a slight development of the style in 
cultured hands, working their very best in court 
and temple for the approval of princes and the 
blessing of the gods. From this state of things 
we come to the totally different condition under 
which modern art exists, and, therefore, we 
should not wonder if, with causes so different, 
the results should not be the same. 

Analogous changes have been at work all 
over the world, and if we look at home also it 
is easy to see that the arts of the past have very 
little in common with this positive, scientific 
nineteenth century. 

In a few places, such as Jeypore, Ulwar, and 
Vizianagram, royal karkhanehs still exist, but 
somehow, owing to a mistaken sense of their 
utility, they could be scarcely said to be pro- 
ducing works of art, except at the Ulwar Court, 
where much decorative work is going on, and I 
found there a bookbinder who stated that his 
family had been in the Palace at Delhi from the 
time of Shah Jehan, and when driven out, after 
the Mutiny, they had been taken under the pro- 
tection of the Rajah of Ulwar, a very intelligent 
and liberal-minded prince. 

At Jeypore the karkhaneh had developed 
into a School of Art, in charge of a very well- 
intentioned Bengali gentleman, who, however, 
seemed to try to make it self-supporting, and 
consequently its productions were wanting in 
the true artistic character. .... 

It was only towards the close of the last 
century that we began to leave our mark on 
Indian art. This we did by first of all attempt- 
ing, as far as possible, to stamp it out, as we 
had succeeded in doing with our national 
Gothic and Elizabethan styles at home, sub- 
Stituting for it a bald and cold so-called 
Classical style which, in our houses, was about 
as far from the actual dwelling-houses of 
Greeks and Romans as it was from the beauti- 
ful Oriental exteriors and interiors we were 
endeavouring to supersede. 

Instead of this paper, it would require a 
heavy book to describe our various attempts at 
raising monuments of shame for ourselves in 
India. .And after running the gamut of the 
styles in Greek, Strawberry Hill Gothic, and 
representations of the several periods of 
Pointed architecture in colleges and churches, 
we eventually woke up to the fact that India 
had a style more suited to the country than 
any of those we had tried to introduce, and, 
without waiting to consider, at once started 
people who had little previous experience or 
education in Oriental design to erect important 
works, which, though certainly far more appro- 
priate than any of our previous efforts, yet, 
unfortunately, will remain—as they are gene- 
rally very well built—for a very long time as 
records of our want of appreciation of the 
essentials of Eastern art. 

Not in architecture alone but in other orna- 
mental arts has the same blind course been 
followed. 

For more than twenty-five years Schools of 
Art have been established in different parts of 
India, and for a time their influence was most 
disastrous, although it was impossible to have 
procured better men as directors than the 
Government was fortunate enough in selecting. 
In all cases the directors of these schools were 
most enthusiastic about native art, but, unfor- 
tunately, they were fettered with a two-fold 
chain. On the one hand, they had in a manner 
to follow our system of art-education, which, 
od he we o-. turns out more painters than 

ers ; and, secondly, they had the wron 
material in their students, dee were cut off 
from the assistance of the master craftsmen of 
the art-trades, whose system of teaching was 


Tadically different from our own academic 
course, 





As in Europe in the Middle Ages, drawing 
was taught in every workship in India, and 
every apprentice soon became skilled in the 
delineation of the ornamental forms used in 
his craft. He had no general education in 
drawing or ornament beyond this; therefore 
his mind was free from uncertainty and weak- 
ness in the treatment of his work. Here and 
there a clever man would introduce some slight 
change or improvement; and, if this was really 
good, it held its own, and was adopted by 
others, and thus the style slowly developed. 
Every detail in ornament had its special name, 
often apparently fanciful, but always with some 
hidden or symbolical meaning. There were 
quaint histories attached to many, and an 
unbroken thread of meaning running through 
all prevented any great alteration or inter- 
ference. 

As the apprentices learnt to draw,—some- 
times with their fingers on the sanded floor, or 
with charcoal on a tracing-board,—they simul- 
taneously learnt to use tools, whether chasing 
in metal, carving in wood, or weaving on a 
loom; and with this knowledge of what the 
tool could do always in their minds they did 
not depict upon paper inappropriate forms, or 
those impossible to be artistically rendered in 
the material they were treating ; and the whole 
individual mind being concentrated on the one 
particular class of work, there was the neces- 
sary emulation amongst the fellow-craftsmen 
to perfect it. 

But our earlier School of Art system changed 
all this. Drawing was taught independently 
of its application to any particular art; a 
jumble of styles, Greek and Gothic, and pic- 
torial representations of natural objects, 
launched them on a sea of undigested ideas, 
without the restrictive rudder of the require- 
ments of any one handicraft to guide them. 
All the workshop lore, the rule-of-thumb 
methods, and valuable tradition were absent, 
and replaced by vague ideas of a possible 
rivalry with Europeans in European processes, 
to be rewarded by a European scale of pay. 

Against this system the later School of Art 
masters had to struggle, and Bombay, Lahore, 
and Madras did so with some success by turning 
their schools into art workshops, where the 
pupils learnt and practised ornamental handi- 
crafts, as well as drawing ; and there isno doubt 
that had there been any combined system of 
working together, or had the Government shown 
the slightest true consideration for them, a very 
great success might have been secured, as also 
with respect to the great jail manufactories of 
carpets. But all the Government really cared 
for was to make their art workshops self-sup- 
porting, and, therefore, the superintendents 
were forced to work down to the level of mer- 
cantile people who only wanted cheap goods. 

I do not wish in any way to blame the super- 
intendents of these institutions, on the con- 
trary ; they have only done their duty, and I 
believe they have been in constant strife with 
the authorities in trying to bring about a better 
state of things, and invariably with the same 
result, that when, after several years’ insistence, 
they at last succeeded in getting a considera- 
tion of their proposals from the Central Govern- 
ment authorities, — who, in India, rule all 
matters,—the short term of office of the high 
officials expired, and the superintendents had 
to start all over again. .... 

The arts of stone and wood working are in 
India very closely connected, both in Hindu 
and Moghul architecture. The two very dif- 
ferent modes of construction are so mixed, and 
borrow so much from each other, that it seems 
almost a principle that the masons treat stone 
like carpenters, and the carpenters use wood 
after the fashion of masons, in solid masses, 
depending upon weight for stability. The 
modern form of both arts, excepting in Nepaul 
and the extreme south, has become distinctly 
Saracenic, retaining always certain peculiarities 
of the Hindu style, which stamp it with a dis- 
tinct character, and separate the Hindu Sara- 
cenic styles from all other varieties of 
Mohammedan architecture... . 

For native use, architectural wood-carving is 
still a very important industry, and I question 
whether it has in any way deteriorated. It is 
so important and widespread that I cannot 
attempt even to give the leading districts of its 
production, as I should fail to do justice to the 
subject for want of space. ‘There remains, 
therefore, only to notice the inlaid furniture of 
Hoshiapur, in which shishan-wood is inlaid 
with ivory—often with the most graceful and 





happy effects—in Saracenic style, and the 


purely Hindu carving of Mysore and Kanara, 
which, for finish,is unequalled in any part of 
India. The decorations of the latter, unfor- 
tunately, are merely transcripts of the designs. 
used in the temples, both wood and stone, and! 
although most exquisite in execution, and ofter 
in drawing and composition, the reckless use of 
labour in their production places them above 
the reach of ordinary commerce, and the faulty 
construction of the objects makes them un- 
suitable for any practical purpose. 

’ Stone-carving belongs principally to the 
North-west Provinces and Rajputana, and here,. 
again, is an art which cannot in any way be 
said to have lost ground. ll travellers in’ 
India know the wonders of the past, the temples: 
at Abu, Abkar’s dream in stone at Fathipur’ 
Sikui, and the Taj Mahal; but if they doubt 
that it is possible to emulate these works, it is 
only necessary to visit the modern cities of 
Khorja and Bulanshar to see that natives, work-- 
ing for themselves, can still design and do all 
the work they produced in the old time. Then 
the college buildings at Ajmere, Colonel Jacob’s: 
People’s Palace at Jeypore, Mant and Chis- 
holm’s royal buildings at Baroda, and 
Chisholm’s Government buildings at Madras, 
show how much can be done where Indian and 
European work together; and we should be 
thankful for a movement in the right direction 
in time to save us from the reproach of having: 
destroyed a school of architecture which, if it: 
could not claim to rank amongst the great. 
styles of the world, yet at least had many 
beautiful features, and was certainly the- 
most suitable to the country and its mixed 
TaCeS. . . 

In conclusion, I am forced to repeat that a 
very great responsibility rests upon ourselves 
for the part we have taken in destroying the 
ornamental handicrafts of India. Nor is this - 
much lessened by the costly efforts in recent — 
years to save ourselves from this reproach. 
Whilst handicrafts are perishing before our 
eyes, which in many instances are all that is- 
left to us of the great arts of antiquity, we are- 
squandering large sums on antiquarian his- 
torical research in India of little practical value. 
We have spent over 30,0007. in useless copies of 
the cave paintings at Ajanta, and yet we are 
allowing the few craftsmen to die out who 
possess the secrets of some of the noblest arts 
of antiquity, such as true fresco paintings; not 
the half-wrought work of the Middle Ages, but 
the marble-like, hard, silicious work which we’ 
find at Pompeii, and still practised in India. 

The reason of all the anarchy and destruc- 
tion we have introduced into the artistic pro- 
ductions of India is our failure to appreciate 
the great value of workshop lore and rule-of- 
thumb trade secrets, which all the colleges 
and schools in the world can never replace 
when once lost; and, worst fault of all, our 
habit of considering art questions as mere 
matters of individual taste, and not as apper- 
taining to a science as positive as any other, 
and only more difficult owing to its vastness, 
and the want of common agreement as to its: 
terms. 

It is to the preservation of the old workshop: 
traditions that we should devote our energies 
if we are in earnest in all our talk about pre- 
serving the industrial arts of India. It is this- 
workshop life of master and apprentice, as old’ 
as when Jacob served Laban for seven years, 
that brought these arts into existence, and only 
these conditions will in any country maintain 
true art in vigorous life. Great craftsmen like : 
William Morris and Herkomer have realised 
that this is the only way of salvation in the: 
ornamental arts, and if there is to be any’ 
future for our now middleman-crushed arts, 
it will come from work produced under such: 
happy conditions as exist at Merton andi 
Bushey. 

Last of all, the Indian Government cannot. 
clear itself from blame by spending annually 
a large sum of money on schools of art, 
museums, and archzological work, when it 
neglects every opportunity for giving effect to 
the repeated statements of its desire to en- 
courage native art. When presents are ex- 
changed with Indian and other Oriental 
princes, the best craftsmen in the country 
should be employed to prepare the gifts, and a 
fashion set to the princes and wealthy, who 
would gladly follow such a thoroughly Oriental 
and congenial example. 

The newly-built palace of the Viceroy at 
Simla afforded such an opportunity, but in- 
stead of illustrating the art resources of the 
country, even from the School of Art point of 
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view, and overlooking the fact that the fas- 
tidious Rothschilds of Paris, and Vanderbilts 
of New York, were obtaining furniture and 
decorations from Bombay, the Viceroy in 
Council handed over the decorations, uphol- 
stery, and furnishing to an advertising firm 
in the Tottenham-court-road, London. It is 
not to be wondered, therefore, that with this 
example, the Gaikwar of Baroda followed 
suit, and, flying a little higher, furnished his 
palace from the Faubourg St. Antoine at 
Paris. 

There is only one remark I wish to add, and 
that especially for any Indian gentleman who 
may be present. I most sincerely believe that 
as the rulers of India we have ever had but one 
idea, and that the amelioration of Indian 
peoples; and if, in carrying out this idea, we 
have neglected or injured native Indian art, it 
has been from the same mistaken good motives 
which led us, during the same ill-starred 
period, to neglect and injure our own indi- 
genous English art. If we introduced a 
travesty of Classical architecture in the last 
century at Calcutta, and have since filled the 
palaces of rajahs with libels on French furni- 
ture and decoration, we were doing the same at 
Lome; and if, some years back, the museums 
of Calcutta and Madras contained English art 
pottery, Italian stone carvings, and pictures, 
whilst Indian art works were conspicuous by 
their absence, we in England, to this day, show 
just as little respect in our national museums 
for English art, taking no trouble to sys- 
tematically collect examples to illustrate its 
history, although we pay the highest price of 
any of the nationsof the world for anything in 
the shape of a foreign “ curio.” 








THE SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. 


THe following Student Candidates have 
passed the examination for the Professional 
Associateship :— 


Aylen, Cecil Hugh, London Colney, St. Alban’s, 
Herts. 

Bancroft, Frederick Herbert, 83, Mosely - street, 
Manchester. 

Barclay, Thomas, Lonsdale House, Alcester-road, 
Moseley, Worcestershire. 

— Maurice Frederick, 97, Gresham-street, 


Buckland, Herbert Tudor, The Oaklands, Augustus- 
road, Mosley, Birmingham. 

+ :Cobham, George William, 3, Edwin - street, 
Gravesend, Kent. 

Garrard, Arthur Norman, 8, Kensington-court, W. 

Green, Alexander Ernest, Kingsdown Lodge, The 
Common, Ealing, W. 

Hampton, George Frederick William, 8, Pall Mall 
East, S.W 


Hayward, Frederick George, 4, Warwick-road, 
Upper Clapton. 
Lake, Vivian Davey, 17, Glanville-road, Tavistock, 
Devon. 
ee Henry John, 60, Holland-road, Brixton, 


* Merry, Arthur Walker, Southcourt Farm, Leigh- 
ton Buzzard, Beds. 
Molyneux, Herbert Ernest, 83, Cazenove-road, 
Stamford Hill, N. 
Nockolds, Alfred George, Castle Hill House, 
Saffron Walden, Essex. 
Ogden, Michael Guy, Wensleydale, Lingfield-road, 
Wimbledon. | 
Potter, Herbert George, Gardnor House, Hamp- 
stead, N. W. 
Savill, Edwin, Chigwell, Essex. 
Smith, James, 8, Oxford-street, High Wycombe, 
Bucks, 
Spelman, William Walter Rix, Ivy House, Eaton, 
Norwich. 
Summerfield, Joseph Charlies, Stafford Villa, Forest 
Hill, Kent. 
Swainson, Francis Charles John, Forest Row 
bmg East Grinstead, Sussex. 
Verity, est George, 58, Cathcart-road, S.W. 
wae Claude Henry, 35, Lincoln’s-inn-fields, 


Webster, Hugh Calthrop, 97, Gresham-street, E.C. 


The following Non-Student Candidates have 
also passed the Examination for the Profes- 
sional Associateship :— 
Armytage, Francis Reginald, 4, Pump - court, 

Temple, E.C. 

Body, Arthur, Cliff Cottage, Chippenham, Wilts. 
— — William, Longstile Talke, Stoke-on- 

rent. 
—_— Frederick Edward, 30, Mornington-road, 


Brackett, Frederick Heury, 23, Rona-road, Hamp- 
Cope, Heory James, 30, Westbourne-street, Eaton- 
_ Square, 5. W. 


Desborough, Charles Ernest Maitland, 16, Moor- 
street, Lennox-gardens, 8. W. 

Elgood, Frank Minshull, 98, Wimpole-street, W. 
Ellis, Francis, Chart-road, Reigate, Surrey. 

Fraser, William, 209, St. Vincent-street, Glasgow. 
Forrest, William, 27, Windsor-terrace, Penarth, 
near Cardiff. 

Griffiths, Harold, Architects’ Department, Schoo! 
Board for London, Victoria-embankment, W.C. 
Grozan, Hedworth Herbert, 125, Piccadilly, W. 
Hodgkinson, James Henry, 3, Ash-view, Staly- 
bridge. 

Innes, Gilbert Plantagenet Mitchell, Avon House, 
Downton, Salisbury. 

Kay, Walter Robert, Mount Sion House, Bary, 
Lancaster, 

Larkin, Richard Webster, Cowley House, Cavendish- 
road, Balham, 5S. W. 

Lewis, Arthur Llewelyn, 12, Arminger-road, Shep- 
herd’s Bash, W. 

Mould, Graham Harley, 14, Grange Park, Thornton 
Heath, Surrey. 

Oakley, Harry Ekermans, 83, Elizabeth-street, 
Eaton-square, 5. W. 

Oakley, John Hubert, Cromlix, Chislehurst, Kent. 
Osenton, George, jun., Westerham, Kent. 
$Partridge, Edward Jobn, 29, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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Pinder, Richmond, 49, Upper Baker-street, N.W. 
Prali, Herbert Edward, Frindsbury, Rochester, 
Kent. 

Rogers, Thomas George, 40, Primrose Hill-road, 
Hampstead, N.W. 

Slater, Charles Frederick, 5, St. John’s-road, Rich- 
mond, Surrey. 

Smith, James Frederick Kemp, Market Harborough, 
Leicestershire. 

Snailum, Walter Wadman, 33, St. George’s-ter- 
race, Trowbridge, Wilts. 

Townsend, George James, The Nook, Trafalgar- 
road, Twickenham. 

Wood, Edward Bryan, Langley Green, Chippen- 
ham, Wilts. 

Wood, Charles Bruce, 37, Irene-road, Parson’s 
Green, S.W. 

The result of the examination for the Fellow- 
ship will appear next week. 








CRYSTAL PALACE ENGINEERING 
SCHOOL. 


On Saturday, on the closing of the Easter 
term, Professor Francis Elgar, LL.D., F.R.8.E.., 
C.E., Admiralty Director of Dockyards, presided 
at the usual meeting of the students and their 
friends, and others interested in the school, and 
presented the certificates awarded by the 
Examiners, who were, on this occasion, Mr. F. 
Wentworth-Shields, C.E., and Mr. J. P. Knight, 
A.M. Inst. C.E. It was mentioned in the 
course of the proceedings, that thirty-five years 
ago Mr. Wentworth-Shields had been intimately 
associated with designing and superintending 
the construction of the tower in which they 
were assembled, and that Mr. Knight, his co- 
Examiner, had passed through the school as 
a student. 
Professor Elgar, in his address to the students, 
referred in complimentary terms to Mr. A. M. 
Struben, a student from South Africa, by whom 
the award of the medal of the School had been 
achieved in his having obtained the necessary 
nine certificates, an evidence of all-round merit 
more honourable and difficult of attainment 
than the highest place in single subjects, and 
well worthy of emulation. To pass well in 
examination was, of course, most satisfactory, 
but the after career of the student as an engi- 
neer might not correspond with his place in the 
examination-list; his success would depend 
upon the manner in which he applied his know- 
ledge, and power of adapting himself to new 
conditions and circumstances as they occurred. 
The students who were comparatively low in 
the examination might, in the future, attain a 
higher place and greater success than their rank 
in the examination-list might indicate. There 
were accidents that interfered with their 
success, the state of health, not being in good 
form, errors of judgment, and other causes. 
The best students did not always turn out the 
best engineers. On the other hand, it should 
be remembered that the examination questions 
did not reach all the useful knowledge of which 
a student might be possessed, or disclose the 
qualities essential to success with which he 
might be endowed. 

The Professor then presented the certificates. 

The lectures for the term were on “Steam 
and the Steam-engine.” The highest number of 
marks attainable was 296. Sixty-three students 
attended the lectures ; fifty-eight were eligible 
for examination, thirty-six passed satisfactorily 
and obtained certificates. Mr. H. E. Heald was 
first with 263 marks; Heald was also firat in 
the order of merit for work in the Fitting-Shop. 
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Mr. F. D. Maw was second in lecture examina- 
tion with 243 marks,and an equal first for work 
in the drawing-office. 
In the Drawing-Office nineteen certificates 
were awarded; T. Nitta, an equal first, with 
certificate, 197 marks, for lecture examination, 
For work in the Pattern-Shop twenty-one 
certificates were awarded. A. F. Franks and 
G. H. Laidman equal firsts; the last-named had 
also a certificate for lecture examination, 205 
marks. 
For work in the Fitting-Shop, eighteen cer- 
tificates were awarded,—Heald, already-men- 
tioned, first. 
For students of the second year’s course,— 
civil engineering,—F. W. Wheadon was first for 
students of the first term; E. M. Proes for 
students of the second term; and A. M. Struben 
(medallist) for students of the third term. 
In the Colonial Section, four certificates in 
three grades were awarded, O. C. Ormsby being 
awarded a certificate of the first grade. 
In his address at the close of the proceed- 
ings, Mr. J. W. Wilson, Principal, stated that 
832 students had passed through the school, 
and that he had trustworthy intelligence con- 
cerning 370 of these, who were occupying re- 
sponsible professional positions. 
The usual votes of thanks concluded the pro- 
ceedings. 








THE SANITARY INSTITUTE: 
EXAMINATIONS FOR INSPECTORS OF NUISANCES. 


AT an examination held for Inspectors of 
Nuisances, April 17 and 18, 1890, 120 candi- 
dates presented themselves. Questions were 
set to be answered in writing on the 17th, and 
the candidates were examined vird roce on the 
18th. 

The following candidates were certified to 
be competent, as regards their sanitary know- 
ledge, to discharge the duties of Inspectors of 
Nuisances :— 


Abbott, A. R. Groom, W.E. Saunders, P. 
Baron, W. Halstead, R. Savory, C. 
Bond, G. Harris, F. Simpson, J. 
Chambers, M. Holland, P. Smith, J. 8. 
Clifton, H.C. Johnson, J. W. Smith, W. H. 
Corrick, A. Knight, R. Taylor, J. 
Craven, W. Lightfoot, W.C.Thomas, G. 


Crocker, T. W. Malcolm, A. Thompson, J. RB. 
Davies, T. L. Moody,H.F. Tomkins, A. 
Dawson, W. Mosley, A. Turner, A. 


Walker, F. 
Walker, W. 8. 
Wallis, A. G. 


Dick, W. Nutley, C. V. 
Folland, J. P. Oliver, G. 
Forrester, W. Parham, J. 


Gander, H. Perman, E. Wansbrough, C. 
Gee, C, Quaintrell, H. S. 
Gibbs, A.G. Riddler, W. Wharton, H. 


Graves, M.D. Ruscoe, E.H. Wrack, T. P. 








THE LONDON COUNTY COUNCIL. 


THE London County Council held its first 
meeting in its enlarged Council Chamber at 
Spring-gardens on Tuesday last, the Chairman, 
Lord Rosebery, presiding. 
Review of the First Year's Work of the Council. 
—The minutes of the last meeting having been 
read and confirmed, the Chairman said he 
hoped that day to have been able to lay on the 
table the annual reports of committees, but un- 
fortunately many of them reached him late, 
and two of them had not yet arrived at all, and 
therefore it would not be possible for him to do 
so. Inthe meantime, he would commence the 
review of the year that he proposed to lay 
before them, and he would continue it at their 
next meeting. ; 
Council Chaisber and Office Accommodation.— 
His (the Chairman’s) first pleasant duty was to 
bid them welcome back to their home. He 
hoped that the hall in which they were 
assembled would be found, probably not 8 
magnificent, but more available for work = 
the Guildhall. He did not think they coul 
ever sufficiently express their gratitude to 
the Corporation of London for their hospitality 
in that hall, but at py —_ Boog Pr 
thought, without looking a joan | 

rte that he might say that utility had Pe 
a little sacrificed to magnificence, ane 
thought that very often false issues were 

and divisions took place under a mis\ of 
apprehension, because of the bad rear goatya 
that building. If gentlemen seated on 0 
side could not hear arguments advanced oe 
other it was quite clear that no eo aa 
clusion could come before the Council 
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sion. Later on in his speech, the 
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aid on this subject that it would be ee 
at that meeting not to notice the work o 

Council Chamber and Offices Committee. Of 
them it might be said, ‘‘ Si monumentwm 
req viria circumspice.” Of course, it was too 
early to pronounce definitely on the merits of 
that chamber. The only thing that they cared 
7 ach about was that it should be well 
ventilated, and that it should be a good room for 
hearing in ; but at any rate it was not too early 
to congratulate the Committee and Mr. Blashill, 
their Architect, on the very handsome apartment 
that they had furnished them with. But they 
had even more important work than that. 
Owing to the constantly developing work of the 
Council they had had to hire 8 and 17, Spring- 
vardens, 56, Charing-cross, and 40, Craven- 
street, Strand; and the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee thought they would soon have to hire 
another. [Sir W.de Souza: I believeso.| The 
Chairman, continuing, said that was five houses 
that they bad already to hire outside their own 
building. Though they might be able to get 
along for a certain time with that as a make- 
ehift. they could not permanently hope to 
eonduct their business efficiently in them, 
and it was under that impression that the 
Council, some short time ago, by a majority 
of 9—a small majority under the circumstances 
__determined that this Committee should have 
authority to look out for a site for the new 
offices. He did not understand that it was the 
intention of the Council that they should get a 
site or try to finda site regardless of expense 
er other considerations, but it was placed in 
their power, if they found such a site, to report 
that they had found one to the Council, and 
nothing more than that. He believed that they 
were still looking out for a site. Of course, 
sites did not commonly occur in London of the 
magnitude required, but he himself did not 
anticipate that the selection would fall to the 
present body. 

The Work of the Committees.—Speaking of 
the work of the various Committees of the 
Council, the Chairman said that one difficulty 
that they had had to contend with in regard to 
the Committees was that some of them at times 
overlapped each others’ functions and work, but 
it was marvellous, considering in how great a 
haste the first references to these Committees 
were settled, how successfully on the whole they 
had been enabled to be carried out. The 
Housing of the Working Classes Committee had 
overlapped the Sanitary and Corporate Property 
Committees on several points, but by their 
simple system of conferences this overlapping 
did not present any serious complexity, and he 
did not know why it should in the future. 

The Housing of the Working Classes Com- 
mittee had sent in their report, and they stated 
their wise resolution, as he thought it, not to 
take rapid or inconsiderate action that might 
prejudice their future usefulness, but to view 
their vast field of operations asa whole. He 
remembered when the Committee first began a 
good many members said, “‘ Let us do some- 
thing at onde to show that we are in earnest ;” 
but he believed the Committee, as a whole, 
chose more wisely in determining not to do 
something at once without the most ample 
consideration, because to put their foot forward 
and draw it back in a matter of such im- 
portance could not but affect seriously the 
character for sober acting of the Council. 
They subdivided themselves into four geogra- 
phical sub-committees, and they collected from 
Vestries, District Boards, public boards, and 
private companies all available information. 
They had further examined the state of the law, 
and come tq the conclusion that amendment or 
consolidation was imperatively required. They 
urged this view on the Home Secretary, and 
consolidation had been promised by the Go- 
vernment; and he did not doubt that the 
further recommendations of the Committee,— 
one having been so favourably entertained, 
~—Wwere also under the favourable con- 
sideration of the Home Secretary. The 
Committee further represented that the 
amendment of Torrens’s Acts was neces- 
mo 4 r pre. action was to be taken 
mecti. 60 insanitary areas. That this 

oe “on Was urgent was apparent from the fact 
re sag ommittee had had under considera- 
he gy ee than 198 insanitary areas, most of 
workin; Tn They found great difficulty in 

ig +orrenss Act in regard to these in- 
ovate rte er organs they had to work them 
eathetien : ~ oy authority, and the district 
Guate 1 preferred working them through Lord 

“ss Act, but he hoped they might expect from 
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the Government some assistance in the matter 
of the amendment of that Act. The Housing 
of the Working Classes Committee had rot 
been content with this. They went to Glasgow, 
if not to other towns in the north, and made a 
very careful inspection of the municipal lodg- 
ing-houses in the second city of the Empire. 
They would see by the very careful and able 
report which the Committee had laid on the 
table that they had now come to the conclu- 
sion that they would take action as the result 
of that experience and learning. He should 
propose to defer the consideration of the report 
as to municipal lodging-houses for at least one 
week in order to give fuller time for its con- 
sideration. 

The Parks Committee illustrated very strongly 
and strikingly the result of popular as com- 
pared with indirect election. The late Metro- 
politan Board of Works felt an interest in parks, 
but it was notan interest thatcame from a direct 
impulse, and he might illustrate that by saying 
that, whereas in nine months the Parks Com- 
mittee of the late Board only held twenty-four 
meetings,the sub-Committees and Committees of 
the parks now held no fewer than 129. The fact 
was the members came from their constituencies, 
finding those constituencies greatly in earnest 
about the parks question, and with that im- 
pulse they set themselves to work with great 
vigour to deal with it. They divided themselves 
into four geographical committees, besides 
again sub-committees, and they knew from their 
reports with how much earnestness they set 
themselves to visit the localities which they 
superintended. 

The Main Drainage and Bridges Committees. 
—There were two committees which were 
united by the interesting link of the Engineer 
—the Main Drainage Committee and the 
Bridges Committee. The Main Drainage Com- 
mittee, as they all knew, was one of their most 
important committees. It had before it pro- 
bably the greatest problem of any of their com- 
mittees, and they had suffered very much from 
the unfortunate fatality that had beset the 
post of Chief Engineer of the Council. 
When they considered that Sir Joseph 
Bazalgette resigned at the commencement 
of the Council; that after some time taken up 
in selecting a successor for the vacant post they 
were fortunate enough to find Mr. Gordon, but 
unfortunate enough to lose him at the time he 
had received their whole confidence; that Mr. 
Dunscombe was attacked by ill-health as soon 
as he took office, they could well under- 
stand the difficulties under which the Main 
Drainage Committee had laboured during 
the past year. They wanted every assist- 
ance that the Council could give them, 
and he was sure that his friend Mr. Arnold, 
the Chairman, would not deem the assistance 
of any one superfluous in dealing with the vast 
problem before him. What was the problem ? 
Grave complaints had arisen from the inefficiency 
of the pumping machinery, and that at any 
time in the heat of summer a state of things 
might arise which might produce a most 
poisonous condition of the metropolis. They 
had therefore to consider what was required 
in the way of the repair and reconstruc- 
tion of the pumping machinery. They 
had taken over from the Metropolitan Board 
of Works contracts for an enormous amount— 
Barking outfall works, 448,567/.; similar 
works at Crossness, 259,816/.; sludge vessel 
(Barking), 24,7852. They had had before them 
the question of the sludge vessels, which was 
not merely important as raising a vast string of 
questions, but also as involving the whole posi- 
tion of the sewage system. The sludge they 
had to take to the sea, or get rid of in the sea, 
or somewhere or other, was no less than 70,000 
tons a month. The Council had shown a 
reluctance to lay down a — that 
it would abolish this system of taking 
their sludge by vessels, and they had 
endeavoured to get time with regard to 
the consideration of the problem by telling the 
Committee to hire sludge-vessels as a make 
shift. The Committee reported that it was im- 
possible to do this, and although they were able 
to carry on for the present, they could not very 
well long postpone the consideration of the great 
problem which would force itself upon them 
before the summer recess. In the meantime it 
was engaging the attention of the Committee. 
Their main drainage works were planned for Lon- 
don at a time when the population of London was 


2,000,000 less than it was at the t 
moment, it was daily pene aw tatther- 
more, they would have places like Erith apply- 
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ing to be included in their main drainage 
system; therefore, he thought they had a 
problem before them which he did not exagge- 
rate in saying was .by far the greatest before 
the Council at the present time. The Council 
had authorised Sir Benjamin Baker to confer 
with their present Chief Engineer (Mr. Binnie) 
as to the best means of dealing with this problem. 
He believed that in acting in that way the 
Council had behaved wisely in not rushing to a 
decision with this drai problem hanging 
like the sword of Damocles over their head. 
The other committee which was connected with 
the Engineer specially was the Bridges Com- 
mittee. They had not a long report to send to 
them, but they had had the Free Ferry at 
Woolwich to superintend. Members would re- 
member that up to within a day, he thought, of 
their coming into office they were 

upon to open the Free Ferry at Wool- 
wich. He was ordered by the Council 
to open it, which he did very silently 
— very Pomp aig a he _ felt 
that in opening that ferry they were openi 
something with which they had nothing wher 
ever to do, and that the honour of opening it 
should have fallen upon his predecessor in that 
chair. However, as the Metropolitan Board of 
Works would not open it, it fell on the Council 
to open it, and he thought they might con- 
gratulate themselves that their very first entry 
into office coincided with a very great boon to 
the people. Two and a half millions of people 
had crossed by that ferry already. That alone 
showed the advantage it had been. The 
Bridges Committee had been very much taken 
up with the re-building of Battersea-bridge, the 
completion of which was promised for April, 
but owing to the difficulty of obtaining 
iron work it would not be open, he was 
afraid, till July. That was not the fault of the 
Committee, who had given it all the attention 
that had been in their power. But, of course, 
the real problem before the Bridges Committee 
was one which he hardly dare mention, he 
meant the Blackwall Tunnel—means of com- 
munication at Blackwall, the “ provisional 
works” at Blackwall: as long as he remained 
in that chair he would never give way to the 
word “experiments.” There was a feeling 
about the Blackwall Tunnel, that he was afraid 
prevailed largely in the Council, that they 
would just as soon hear its name mentioned as 
that of the coal and wine duties. 

Among other Committees whose work was 
referred to by the Chairman were the Asylwms 
Committee and the Fire Brigade Committee. 
The Chairman, having spoken for three-quarters 
of an hour, postponed the conclusion of his 
review of the work of the Council until nest 
week. 

On the motion of Mr. Boulnois, M.P., se- 
conded by Mr. Lemon, a vote of thanks was 
passed to the Council Chamber and Offices 
Committee ; and it was also resolved to print 
the Chairman’s statement in extenso. 

The Council having transacted a great deal 
of miscellaneous business, and taken its first 
division in the new lobbies (which resulted 
in a tie, 43 to 43, on a proposal of the Parks 
Committee to take over certain open spaces, 
the Chairman declining to give a casting vote), 
adjourned, after a sitting of nearly four\hours, 








The lish Iron Trade.— There has 
been a further depression in the English iron- 
market this week, the demand being exceed- 
ingly quiet on the part of users, who expect to 
see lower prices still, while producers are unable 
to offer anything at ruling rates, considering 
the cost of production. From all pig-iron 


done in Scotch warrants, with quotations going 
down steadily. Scotch makers’ iron is q 

from 6d. to 2s. 6d. per ton less. Cleveland pig 
has lost ls. 6d. per ton during the week, 
Hematites have declined to a like extent. 
Spiegeleisen has been depreciated 30s. a ton 
since the beginning of March, and old materials 
are from 15s. to 20s. lower in prices. The 
manufactured-iron market aes 
having receded from 2s. 6d. to 10s. on the week. 
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confidence, while engineers are taking 
little fresh work.—Tron, 
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Sllustrations. 


UNITED STATES TRUST COMPANY'S 
PREMISES, NEW YORK. 


HIS building, of which we give a view 
of a portion of the front, is designed 
by Mr. R. W. Gibson, an English 

architect now settled in New York. The 
iflestration, as will be at once seen, is from 
a photograph taken from the actual building, 
a fact which explains the presence of the 
metley group of boys who have introduced 
a human element in the illustration which we 
could well have spared. The photograph being 
a very good one otherwise, and the building a 
zood representation of what may be said now 
to be the modern American style of architec- 
ture, we give it as it stands. 

The building was the subject of a competition 
in which Mr. Gibson’s design was successful. 
We append plans of two floors ; and the follow- 
ing quotations from the report sent in by the 
architect with the design will furnish some 
further information as to the intention and con- 
struction of the building :-— 





“The style adopted is Romanesque. This may 
fairly be said to be the National style of the United 
States, and it is the only one distinctly deserving 
that title. In its ready adaptability to modern 
purposes it has assumed new beauties, without 
losing those more ancient. The unaffected dignity 
of targe buildings is perfectly expressed by it. The 
severest simplicity is permitted in it, and the most 
elaborate and fanciful carving. It is eminently 

ractical in its construction and weather resistance. 
t demands no useless expenditures in cutting and 
polishing facings and pilasters. These are the 
reasons why American architects are so rapidly 
appreciating the Romanesque style. 
he front is designed with the stories grouped in 
tiers of carefully-studied proportions. 

The first story and basement are massive and 
almost severe. e second story is of rich hori- 
zontal composition, as a finish or ornament to that 
below. Then the three succeeding stories are 
grouped in a central tier, expressive of their pur- 
pose, with large, round arches resting upon hand- 
some carved capitals. Upon these is one story 
absolutely plain, for the sake of repose and appa- 
rent weigh!, giving a due importance to those 
below. The remaining stories form a cornice 
group. They are designed with long shafts and 
high proportions, so that they will be effective even 
when viewed from the somewhat narrow streets. 

Kibbe sandstone and Millford granite are recom- 
mended as the materials, although the design could 
be equally weil rendered in others. 

An entrance, enriched more than the other parts, 
gives access to the principal floor. This is raised a 
oe feet above the street level, so as to obtain com- 
mand and importance, and it affords the advantage 
of light to the basement, and lesser depth of 
pectin a Sad The floor can be made nearer street 
level if desired. 

Whether with or without a renting basement the 
entrance is designed to occupy the height of prin- 
cipal story. 

The insignificant doorways of many modern 
buildings of great pretension are sufficient argu- 
ments in favour of this arrangement. 

The windows of the front are of ample size for 
perfect lighting, and the external effects are ob- 
tained without making any of them inconveniently 
bigh or low within. 

The windows of the banking room, and nearly 
all others, have straight heads close to the ceiling, 
admitting the most valuable light. 

All windows are simple sashes of plate giass. 

The stonework of the front is all of genuine, 

massive, truthfal character, with no concealed iron 
supports or imitations. The elaboration by carving 
can be increased or decreased to any degree re- 
quired. 
The main entrance hull is lighted by the great 
doorway, and, in addition, by the very large open 
space only aay! occupied by the elevators and 
stairways. is is 36 ft. long and over 8 ft. wide, 
built with — brickwork and other finishings to 
reflect the light. 

The floor of the public halls and the banking 
department are to be of Roman mosaic. 

he wainscotings are to be of Champlain mar- 
bles, mostly white, with a mouldings and 
vands ip colour, mostly yellow. The characteristic 
of the Champlain marbles is their extreme hard- 
uess. They are equal in price with those in general 
use, and they are among the most beautiful in the 
world. The white has a soft yellow tinge much 
warmer than that in general use, aud the various 
colours are equal to the best used in Florentine 
work. The use of yellows will relieve the mono- 
tone of the white without lessening the light and 
cleanliness. Bronze anchors and bolts will be used 
to wg the marble work. rae 

pen fireplaces are vided throughout the 
eye: each flue of which forms an extracting 
shaft of the best kind. There are also large shafts 
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The United States Trust Company's Building, New York. 





adjoining the boiler flue, which which wil! be con- 
nected to rooms, &c., by pipes horizontally. 
Arrangements can be made for cooling certain 
rooms in summer if desired. 
Heating will be accomplished partly by indirect 
radiation in connexion with the ventilation, and 
partly by direct radiators. 


The strength of the building will be of very high | 


standard ; the stone and granite reeommended are 
both unusally strong. Actual experiment has shown 
that from 8,000 lb. to 14,000 lb per square inch are 


required to crush Kibbe stone, and the granite is of | 


even higher power of resistance. The building has 
been designed te sustain a load of 200 lb. per square 
foot upon the floors, and any separate sections will 
be capable of a greater strain. 

The walls are according to the building laws of 
the City of New York—in some parts are in excess 
of those provisions. 

The cost of the building has been approximately 
estimated. While it may be influenced, for eco- 
nomy or otherwise, in the detail of finishings, the 
sum stipulated, viz., 400,000 dols., will give a fair 
substantial interpretation of this design according 
to the specifications.”’ 





SHEFFIELD MUNICIPAL BUILDINGS 
COMPETITION. 


WE publish two more of the designs sub- 
mitted in this competition, that by Mr. J. W. E. 
Tilley, of Belfast, and that by Mr. W. Henman, 
of Birmingham. 

In regard to the first-named design, Mr. 
Tilley sends us the following remarks as to 
some of the points kept in view :— 


** The suggestion that the basement floor might 
be considered a lower ground floor has been acted 
upon, and there is an entrance to it from Norfolk- 
street. It contains the health department, and 
some of the minor rooms of the Water and Borough 
Surveyors’ departments, which were to be on the 
ground-floor. 

It was thought desirable to have a direct entrance 
to the ground-floor from Surrey-street, in addition 
to the primcipal one in Pinstone-street, as by that 
eres the tant’s general office would 
be weil suited fora — rate office, for which, it 


is said, it will p y be used at some future 
time 


As the plans show the general arrangement, it 
need only be said that the positions of the several 
departments agree with the ‘‘ Instructions,” and 
the rooms in the majority of cases are larger than 
the given minimum sizes; also, that all drawing 
offices have a north light. 

The Council chamber has been placed in such 4 
position as would secure quietness and good light- 
‘ing, as well as a separate entrance for burgesses to 
the gallery, without their having to otherwise enter 
the building. 

The reception and dining rooms and the Mayor's 
parlour are arranged en suite, and can be used as 
one room or divided into three, as desired, 

| As suggested, the office iavatories are grouped to- 
gether on the lower, ground, and second floors; 
while the two public lavatories are on the lower 
|ground floor, at the Cheney-row end of the Pin- 
| stone-street front. 

_ The future extension of the building would be an 
additional story towards Cheney-row. 

The building would be fireproof, the floors 
throughout being of steel decking. The fronts 
would be faced with some stone that has been 
‘proved to weather well in Sheffield, and the roofs 
| slated. 
| The heating would be by low-pressure steam, 
fresh air being drawn in at a turret at the corner of 
Surrey-street and Norfolk-street, and heated by 
steam-pipes in air-chambers under the different 
corri,’ors before being discharged into the building, 
while outlet flues near the ceilings would remove 
the foul air. In addition to the above, 
would be placed at the entrances, and near the 
windows in offices without fireplaces. The ventt- 
lation of the lavatories would paw entirely dis- 
tinct from that of the main building. na 

The lighting throughout would be by electricity, 
the boilers, engines, and dypamos being in an 
basement towards the Norfolk-street end of the 
building.” 

In regard to Mr. Henman’s design we quote 
the following passages from his report which 
accompanied the drawings :— = 

“ In the general arrangement of the p 
and the ph design I have been influence by 
the following, among other, important 
tions, viz. ,— : 
| 1. The convenient grouping of the offices, &c., 
ithe separate departments 
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“LULLY ENFANT.”—M. Gaupez, ScuLrror. 
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9 Convenient access between those departments 
by weli-lighted corridors and easy staircases. er 

° To give, as nearly as the requirements o 
practical construction admit, offices, &e., of the 
sizes specified in the ‘ Instructions, and to place 
them on the floors indicated. 

4. To arrange the several rooms of different sizes 
so as to give proportionate height without the intro- 
duction of wenn floors, — in public offices, 

vestionable convenience. 
a utilise the fall in the ground so that towards 
the east end the lower floor becomes in reality the 

-floor. : 
er me provide externally an effective predomi- 
nating feature, which, while not clashing with 
adjacent buiidings, will mark the edifice as being of 
an important municipal character. 

To take the last consideration first, I am of 
opinion that the near proximity «f the Tower of St. 
Paul's Church, with its dome-like termination, pre- 
cludes the introduction of a dome as the principal 
feature of the new building as well as of a central 
tower; but, inasmuch as Surrey-street, Fargate, 
Leopold - street, and Barker- poo), all converge 
towards the north-west corner of the site, and that 
point on the principal front towards Pinstone-street 
is furthest from the church tower, indicate that there 
should be the main feature in the design. 

Following up this argument, and in consideration 
of the loftiness of new buildings on the surrounding 
corners, it is evident that to give an imposing 
character to the Municipal Buildings such tower 
must be of ample dimensions, both in bulk and 
height. 

As the smoky atmosphere of Sheffield gives a 
dinginess to buildings severely Classic in design, 
aid the minute details of later Gothic and Renais- 
sance styles are quickly marred thereby, I have 
adopted a free treatment, Romanesque in character, 
in order to secure the boldness of the former com- 
bined with the piquancy of the latter, which, how- 
ever, can only be faintly indicated by the small- 
scale elevation. 

Portions of each front are recessed to secure a 
play of shadow and variety, as well as good light to 
the lowest floor. 

Lighting.—Particular care has been exercised in 
order to secure the perfect lighting of all rooms, 
corridors, staircases, &c. ; the windows are nume- 
rous and of ample dimensions. It is intended that 
gas be laid on throughout as required, but there is 
an abundance of space on the lowest floor for the 
erection of electric-lighting plant. 

Heating.—Space for boilers in a central position 
is provided below the lower ground floor, so that all 
the principa]l rooms, offices, corridors, &c., may be 
warmed by hot water, opev fireplaces being pro- 
vided for use in the private offices, Xc. 

Ventilation.—It is proposed that proper ventila- 
tion shall be effected by a system of propulsion, 
fresh air being drawn from a suitable source, 
cleansed, warmed in cold weather, and forced by 
means of a Blackham fan-wheel through channels 
along the corridors, with suitable openings into the 
several rooms, exhaust -shafts being provided for 
the exit of sitiated air. 

Matervals.— Externally, all the street-frontages 
and that towards the churchyard to be faced with 
well-selected stone of good colour, granite bases 
being supplied for the columns to principal 
entrance-porch. Around the inner courtyards 
facings of cream-coloured bricks with stone dress- 
ings will be employed. Internally, except to the 
entrance-ball and grand staircase, which will be 
part stone and marble, the walls, ceilings, Xc., are 
intended to be finished in plaster. The fioors to be 
of fireproof construction, laid with encaustic tiles 
or mosaic to the halls, corridors, &c.; boarded to 
the rooms, offices, &c.; in oak to the principal 
apartments, with parquet borders.” 





SCULPTURE: “TURENNE ENFANT” AND 
“LULLY ENFANT.” 


THESE two statues, both of which have been 
purchased by the Municipality of Paris, are 
pleasing examples of a kind of ideal portrait 
sculpture to which French sculptors have 
rather taken of late years. viz.: the representa- 
tion of the boyhood of eminent men, 

'be statue of Turenne was in the Salon of 
1888 ; the sculptor, M. Hercule, was a pupil of 
Jouffroy, and some years since executed a work 
entitled “Primevére” which attracted much 
notice and was purchased by the Corporation 
and executed in marble and is now in the 
museum at Auteuil. The “Turenne” will pro- 
bably be either erected in some public site 
in Paris, or also placed in an Art Museum. 

The figure of Lully the musician, who filled a 
Considerable place ih the early development of 
modern instrumental music, is by M. Gaudez. 
rhe figure is in bronze, and is to ornament one 
of the squares or public gardens of Paris. 
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,Appointment.— Mr. C.J. Dawson, F.R.1.B.A., 
0 Barking, has been appointed architect to the 
newly-formed School Board for Barking, Essex. 
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COMPRBTITIONS. 


Proposed Municipal Buildings, South Shields. 
—QOn Monday, the 2ist inst., a meeting of a 
committee of the South Shields Town Council 
was held at the Marine Board Offices, Mill Dam, 
to receive the report of Mr. G. G. Hoskins, 
F.R.1.B.A., the assessor appointed to make a 
selection from the thirty-three sets of compe- 
tition drawings sent in for this building. The 
scheme is estimated to cost 10,0001. The three 
sets selected by Mr. Hoskins in order of merit 
are those bearing the following mottoes :—(1) 
“ Constable ;” (2) “Ad Rem.;” (3) “ Magis- 
trate.” Mr. Hoskins’s report having been 
unanimously adopted, the sealed envelopes were 
opened, when the names of the successful com- 
petitors were found to stand as follows :—(1) 
Messrs. Perkin & Bulmer, of Leeds; (2) Messrs. 
Clarke & Moscrop, of Darlington: (3) Mr. J. H. 
Morton, of South Shields. 

Yardley Board Schools.—We are officially 
informed that, acting on the advice of Mr. 
William Henman, A.R.1.B.A., of Birmingham, 
who was appointed the assessor in this (limited) 
competition for schools at Red Hill, Coventry- 
road, for 1,000 children, the Board has selected 
the design of Messrs. Crouch and Butler for 
execution, and awarded a premium of 15/. to 
Mr. W. N. Gething and one of 10/. to Mr. F. J. 
Yates. Six sets of designs were received. 








ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETIES. 


Cardiff Architects’ Society.—The architects 
of Cardiff held a meeting on the 16th inst., and 
adopted rules drafted by a committee appointed 
for the purpose at a previous meeting held on 
March 12, when it was resolved to form the 
Cardiff Architects’ Society, for the advancement 
of the profession of architecture, and the con- 
sideration of questions of professional practice. 
The architects in practice in Cardiff number 
about thirty, and the Society will, it is believed, 
include all these as members, in addition to 
many others in the surrounding district. The 
Hon. Secretary is Mr. F. Baldwin, of Church- 
street, Cardiff. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—On 
Saturday, the members of this Association, 
under the leadership of Mr. David Macgibbon, 
visited that relic of the younger brarch of the 
Douglases, Tantallon Castle. On arriving, 
attention was drawn to the immense size and 
strength of the wall of enceinte, with its 
central keep and gateway, and to the method 
which James V. had adopted to render the 
walls fit to resist ariillery. The remains of the 
outer ditches and of the earthworks, which had 
probably been thrown up during some of the 
sieges of the castle, were also examined. The 
operations recently executed by Sir Walter 
Dalrymple were then pointed out. By these a 
great deal of the rubbish which had accumulated 
in the ruins has been removed, and safe access 
has been provided to various portions of the 
structure formerly inaccessible. Particularly, 
the stairs leading to the battlements of the 
great wall of enceinte have been restored, and 
the party were enabled to mount to the top and 
enjoy the fine prospect obtained from there. 
The defensive arrangements of the battlements 
and the central tower were noticed, and also 
some round shot of iron, 6in. in diameter, 
which have probably survived since the siege 
by Cromwell. The large hall and other build- 
ings remaining of those which formerly sur- 
rounded the courtyard were commented on as 
indicative of the work of alate period. Tan- 
tallon was originally a Royal castle. In 1377 
Alan de Lauder was constable. Like Doune 
Castle, it belonged to and was possibly rebuilt by 
Murdoch, Duke of Albany. In 1479 it passed 
into the hands of the Earls of Angus, with 
whom it remained till taken by the Covenanters 
in 1639, and was afterwards destroyed by 
Cromwell.—Sceotsman. 








The Albany Club at Kingston-on- 
Thames, occupying the fine old mansion of the 
late Sir Charles Freake, recently known as 
‘Bank Grove,” was formally opened on the 
12th inst. It is delightfully situated on the 
banks of the Thames, with a frontage of 420 ft., 
overlooking one of the most charming parts of 
the river. The club-house contains commodious 
dining and drawing-rooms, library, morning, 
billiard, smoking, and card-rooms, and the 
whole have been furnished by Messrs. Oetzmann. 
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“GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE.” 


Str,—The notice of my book, “ and 
Character of Gothic Architecture,” pu in 


unfair ; and I trust you will allow me space to offer 
to your readers the following remarks in reply to a 
few of its statements :— 

I have not, I believe, as you imply, written from 
prejudice, or with a desire to detract anything from 
the true merits of the Pointed architecture of 
Engiand—an architecture which few Englishmen, [ 
suppose, appreciate better than I do-—and I am not 
couscious of having had a wish to establish any ill- 
founded or fanciful theory. On the contrary, 
certain marke characteristics of French Gothic 
architecture had, in the course of my study of it, 
forced themselves upon my attention as fundamen- 
tally distinguishing this architecture from all 
others. Whichever style one may prefer, every 
intelligent student must, I think, sooner or later 
reach the conclusion that the French and the 
English styles are radically different both in struc- 
tural organisation and in artistic character. And 
since the distinctive ities of the French Gothic 
result from the logical carrying out of a certain set 
of architectural principles, and since also this cannot 
be said of any other Pointed architecture, it has 
seemed to me that confusion might be avoided by 
confising the term ‘‘Gothic” to this developed 
French work ; while, as I say in my preface, the 
general term pointed architecture might be used to 
designate the various styles of other countries, 
These latter styles are, as I try to show, essentially 
but decorative modifications of the Romanesque, 
The Gothic idea was never fully or consistently 
carried out in them. 

Two important considerations, it is said, I seem 
to have overlooked, namely : (1) That ** it not 
always follow that the most complete carrying out 
of a system to its logical conclusions produces the 
most satisfactory artistic results ;” it is ques- 
tioned ‘‘ whether the system of reducing the piers 
to the smallest possible area and propping every- 
thing with a scaffolding of flying buttresses, which 
has been carried cut se completely in many typical 
French ca'hedrals, is really consistent with the 
aims and the highest expression of architecture ; 
. » » « itis a questionable credit to French Gothic 
to bave carried out asystem ... . at the expense 
of menumental mass and solidity of expression ;” 
and (2) “‘the importance of mouldings and orna- 
mental details in ‘characterising style.” I believe 
that I may assert that I have overlooked neither of 
these considerations. In regard to the first, there 
was no occasion to speak in the beok ; for typical 
French cathedrals of the true Gothic peried never 
exhibit any extreme reduction of piers, &c. It 
appears to have always been ised by the 
builders of the best time, that the exigencies of the 
eye must be regarded as well as other exigencies. 
A strictly monumental and dignified aspect is 
eminently characteristic of typical French Gothie, 
In the declining style we do indeed meet with in- 
stances of the extreme carrying out of the prin 
ciples of the system. And in the Church of St. 
Urbain of Troyes, for example, the monumental 
aspect of the building is seriously impaired thereby. 
But it did rot fall within the scope of my book to 
treat of the declining style. As to the importance 
of mouldings and ornamental details in charac- 
terising style, I supposed that [ had duly recog- 
nised it in giving separate chapters to their con- 
sideration—-besides including them in my general 
introductory definition. But I bave Poss Bateman 
to show that these have but a secondary poy paw 
ae, in fact, you admit where you say: “It is true 
that this consistency of construction and of con- 
structive expression is the most umportant element 
in style.” 

But the chief misrepresentation, which even 
inadvertence can hardly excuse, is that which 
occurs whera the reviewer says: “It must be 
observed also that while Mr. Moore is never tired of 
picking out the logical defects of English architec- 
completely biind to defects of 
logical design in French architecture. ye 
(in illustrations) a bay of the Cathedral of Senlis as 
showing how the ground plan was laid out and the 
sections of the piers determined by the intended 
plan of the vaulting, entirely ignoring the fact of 
the intermediate r pier having so 
on plan of the transverse groins of the sex te 
vaulting, or the fact of the vaulting shaft this 
beginning over again, with a new base of ite own, 
from the abacus of the ground-story cylindrical ; 
This system _—- little bases for the 
shafts on the of the lower piers, which was 
more used in early French Gothic than anywhere 
else, is in fact one of the most illogical and 
distinctly un-Gothic features in early Gothic archi- 
a # it ay — the Gaae oi etn 
the vaulti groun A very 
materially weliins the homogeneous character of 
the design ; yet this the author passes over without 
negrenatien, aud oven Mk Hendy Setenee 8 
soe acane saute ghey par 1 i Geni Sa 

cireular ; a 
little further on (p. 61), when I come to treat of the 





development of the typical Gothic , I say 
referring to similar circular piers of Laon and 
Paris: “ round columns were soon felt to be 
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unsatisfactory, as affording no independent supports 
for the vaiees members of the superstructure. 
Such columns did not partake of the new principles 
that now characterised every other constructive 
member of the building. Attempts to improve 
them were therefore made, and a new and strictly 
fanctional form was soon devised, a very early, 
perhaps the first, example of which may be studied 
in the pave of the Cathedral of Paris.” It is, there- 
fore, far from correct to say that I this matter 
over in silence because it is a French defect. 
The reviewer accuses me of “‘ picki:g out, in 
various matters of detail, undoubte1 weaknesses of 
English Gothic and representing them as typical. 
To this I may remark that in no way could I have 


more effectually weakened my argument, and ex- da 


posed myself to merited blame, than by ha 
done so. I have, however, a b that un 
readers will see that I have fairly set forth the 
leading characteristics of pointed buildings in Eng- 
land. If I have not done this, let it, by all means, 
be shown. 

On what you call “the author's blindness to 
English characteristics,” concerning which “it 's 
sufficient to note that he has not a word to s+y 
about so graceful and characteristic an invention 


THE BUILDER. 


as to damage their pipes. I am afraid, however, 
that — oe not assist him weroremnen fay 
claim of orporation (or is it a compan 

in ques‘ion, if they have fulfilled the capdinion 
precedent to making such claim—namely, laid their 
mains in a proper manner. As far as my recollec- 
tion serves me, this was the whole question in the 
case cited above. The Company's mains were laid 
so as to resist “legitimate pressure” from the 
surface; they were submitted to unusual—.c., 
illegitimate— pressure by the use of a steam-roller ; 
and the users 7 roller were or in - 
language not to do it again at peri 
know of two instances in which local authorities 
have recognised their liabilities in cases of 
mains, and have settled with the com- 
panies rather than let the matter go into court. 
With regard to the question of liability, a learned 
Judge once said that any one who took into a public 
thoroughfare an element of danger,—for, instance, 
a hear,—did so at his own risk, and consequently be 
was responsible for any damage resulting from his 
act. Gas companies have the use of the subsoil of 
the public ways, and they convey beneath it an 
element of danger, —a ‘‘ bear,” but properly chained 
and muzzled in service-mains, ‘‘ well-made and pro- 
rly laid,” to use the words so frequently repeated 


as fan-vaulting,” I need only observe that this in- | Per'y 


vention was posterior to the epoch of which my 
book treats, and that reference to it was, 


therefore, uncalled for. Had the index been con- prope 


sulted, it would have been found, however, that 
incidental mention of fan-vaulting occurs on p. 144. 
CuarLes Hersert Moore. 

Cambridge, Mass., April 10, 1890. 

*.* Writers who are prejudiced never are aware 
of the fact, or it would not be ‘‘prejudice,” but 
something else. Mr. Moore's reply is quite beside 
the real point of our criticism. The main defect of 
his logic lies in taking a particular plan of building, 
with three aisles and a chevet termination, and de- 
fining that as “Gothic.” We pointed out that he 
might just as well take the plan of the Parthenon 
as representing Greek architecture, and say the 
Erechtheion was not Greek architecture. As to the 

uestion of his “‘ passing over in silence” a certain 
eature because it was a French defect, our state- 
ment was strictly correct in regard to the illustra- 
tions we were speaking of. The author gives illus- 
trations (pages 45 and 47) with the intermediate 
pier circular on plan and with a vaulting shaft illogi- 
cally placed on the capital of the pier (or rather 
column), and says, “‘ it will be seen that the archi- 
tect not only intended from the first to vault this 
choir, but that he perfectly understood what the 
form and constructiou of the vanlting was to be ; that 
he had in fact settled in advance his scheme for the 
vaulting in every detail” : while the very illustration 
employed shows the contrary, and shows an illogical 
treatment which, as we said before, we are quite 
certain the author would not have passed over if 
the illustration had been taken from English Gothic. 
As to fan-vaulting, the index was searched with 
that precise object, and what we found was the 
following sentence: ‘‘this peculiarity marks an 
— step in the direction of the so-called fan- 
vaulting system which subsequently became so 
conspicuous a feature of English pointed design.” 
That remark, without any 
illustrations, is the whole 
re‘erence to fan - vaulting 
in the book. As to the 
eral question of Mr. 
Sione’s fairness in his re- 
presentation of English 
Gothic we may give the 
reader an illustration by 
reproducing the accom- 
ying sketch of an Early 
loglish capital which Mr. 
Moore has the assurance 
to present to the reader as 
at form of the Early 
English capital. This kind 
of thing leaves only one of 
two conclusions possible: 
either Mr. Mooreis ignorant 
of the details of the Eng- 
lish Gothic at which he 
»  gcoffs, or he is deliberately 

€arly English capital as misleading his American 
illustrated (!) by Mr. readers (who may possibly 

Moore for the informa- know no better) to sub- 

ton of American stU- serve his own argument. 

Gente, His book, in spite of a 
‘reat deal of ability displayed in it, is one-sided, 
d ic, and mi og, and an entirely unsafe 
guide to the study of Gothic architecture: it is a 
piece of advocacy to subserve a captious theory. 
—Ep, 
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DAMAGE TO GAS-PIPES BY STEAM- 
ROLLERS. 

Sirn,—In reply to “ A Borough Engineer 
letter on the above subject appears in the last 
issue of the Builder, I think the case he has in his 
mind is that of The Gas-ligbt and Coke age os 4 
- 4 of . 


in tbe Gas-light and Coke Company’s case. The 
local authorities, as the parties r:sponsible for the 
r condition of the roads, also take ioto the 
streets an element of danger in the shape of a heavy 
steam-roller,—a ‘‘bear” of another kind. Now, 
does the passage of this roller over the street subject 
the pipes beneath to legitimate or illegitimate pres- 
sure? That is the whole question, as it seems to 
me. If in the “‘ Borough Engineer's” case he can 
show that the pipes were laid too near the sur‘ace, 
or upon improper soil, loosely thrown in so as to 
allow subsidence with little pressure from above, it 
would appear that he would be in a position to 
resist a gas company’s claim for damages. If, on 
the other hand, the pipes were “‘well made and 
properly laid” to resist ordinary pressure, I think 
their claim will be upheld, if the matter is taken 
into Court. X. 'Q. 8. 
London, April 19, 1890. 








Che Student's Column. 


ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, AND 
ELECTRICITY SUPPLY.—XVII. 


SHUNT-WOUND DYNAMO-MACHINE (continued). 
HE characteristic curve for a shunt- 
wound dynamo may be constructed by 


methods similar to those employed for 
the separately excited and series machines. 


a 














Fig, 45. 


The diagram ‘fig. 45) is, however, a little 
more complicated from the fact that, whereas 
in the two former cases the whole of the 
armature-current flows into the external cir- 
cuit, in the present case a part of it is diverted 
through the field magnet coils, and the propor- 
tion of the field-current to the armature-current 
varies as the external circuit is altered. 

Let O Abe the line for the resistance of the 
armature ; O F that for the field magnet coils. 
If the armature is producing a current re- 
presented by O C, PC is the E.M.F. set up in 
it. But a part of this electro-motive force, viz., 
P C, is absorbed in the armature itself, so that 
Pp is the E.M.F., or difference of potential, 
between the terminals of the machine, and it is 
this E.M.F. which drives the exciting current 
und the field magnets. Draw P E’ parallel 
O A, then O E’=Pp, and if E’ Mis drawn 
parallel to O X, E’ M ts the current in 
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the field magnet coils; OC’ is the projection 
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of this line on to O X, and the balance of cur 
rent, C’ C, is that avai : 7 
te vailable for use in the 


If the line O P is drawn, then tan POC, or © 


CoO 
is the total resistance in circuit, and af is the 
0 


meats pe of we circuit external to the 

ure ; it must, however, be pointed 

circuit consists of the iihanaink aaa —- 
external circuit proper, placed abreast. 

Many interesting comparisons may be made 
between series and shunt-wound machines A 
shunt machine, open cireuited, becomes simply 
a series machine, whose field-magnet coils have 
an abnormal] y high resistance, short circuited. A 
series machine open circuited can produce no 
effect because no current can flow round its 
field-magnets ; similarly, if a shunt machine is 
short circuited it can be seen, from fig. 45 or by 
looking at the connexions in fig. 44, that it can 
produce no effect for the same reason ; hence. a 
shunt machine short circuited, and a series 
machine open circuited, are in practically the 
same condition. 

If the line O P turns about O towards O X it 
ultimately becomes a tangent to the curve at 0 
and the machine ceases to work ; in the shunt- 
wound machine, therefore, there is also a 
critical resistance, but one delow which no 
current is produced. 

When a machine is always required, as fre- 
quently happens in the case of small dynamos, 
to send a certain current through a constant 
resistance, the type of machine used is of little 
importance. The point P on the curve never 
moves, so that the shape of the curve, which 
reveals the peculiarities of the particular 
machine, is a matter of no consequence. With 
larger machines, however, the load will 
generally, under ordinary working conditions, 
alter from time to time, and the current which 
flows between its terminals will probably be 
used for many independent pieces of plant or 
apparatus, through which current can be made 
to flow at will. 

If, forexample, the external circuit consists 
of a number of large electric lamps, placed in 
series, a lamp would be turned off by short- 
circuiting it, that is, by providing a by-path of 
no resistance for the current to pass on to the 
remainder of the lamps as before; althou 
the act of turning off a lamp reduces the 
resistance of the circuit, the value of the cur- 
rent flowing from the machine must not change. 
The machine must, therefore, give a constant 
external current, irrespective of the resistance 
of the circuit, which will vary from its maximum 
value, when all the lamps are turned on, down 
to nil when all the lamps are off, in which latter 
case the machine will be practically short- 
circuited. 

The smaller electric lamps are usually placed 
abreast ; when a lamp is turned off, the current 
through it is stopped by open circuiting it, and 
the current from the machine correspondingly 
decreased; but this must not alter the difference 
of potential between the terminals of the 
machine, or the remaining lamps will be affected. 
In this case the machine must, therefore, give 
a constant external electromotive force, irre- 
spective of the resistance of the circuit, and, 
consequently, of the current flowing, which will 
vary from its maximum value, when all the 
lamps are turned on, down to nil when all the 
lamps are off, the machine being then open- 
circuited. 

A glance at the three characteristics already 
drawn (figs. 39, 43, and 45) will show that none 
of the machines hitherto described could fulfil 
the requirements of either of the above cases. 
The external characteristic of a constant-current 
machine is a line parallel to O Y, of a constant 
potential machine a line parallel to O X. 

The output from the armature of a machine 
may be controlled by altering (1) the speed, 
(2) the position of the brushes, (3) the mag- 
netisation of the field magnets. 

If the motive - power is a steam - engine it 
may be fitted with an electric governor, which 
can be made to work over almost any range, 
but a considerable change of speed constantly 
taking place is open to objection, though, a5 4 
supplementary means of obtaining more perfect 
regulation, it is of great value. Shifting the 
diameter of commutation is at best but a clumsy 
device, and, with a machine of no great size, the 
sparks produced at the commutator are 5° 
mischievous that special measures have to be 


ado for ing them. The 
aded cunianes inct advantages over all 





others, and, in some ‘form or other, bas long 
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been used for regulating electricity supply from 
dynamo-machines. 

“If ashunt of variable resistance be attached 
to the field magnet coils of a series-wound 
machine (fig. 40), or if a variable resistance 
be put in series with the field magnet coils 
of a shunt-wound machine (fig. 44), the neces- 
sary excitation of the field magnets can be 
controlled by hand, or by some suitable electro- 
magnetic device. The same end, however, can 
now be attained without involving the use of a 
variable resistance, or, indeed, any special 
apparatus at all, by what is known as com- 
pound-winding the field magnets of a machine. 


COMPOUND-WOUND DYNAMO-MACHINE. 
-T 





Fig. 46. 


Fig. 46 shows the connexions in one method 
of compounding. The current comes from the 
armature through the positive brush 4 B, and is 
led a few times round the limbs of the field 
magnets, emerging from the machine at the 
positive terminal +T. From +T a sufficient 
quantity of finer wire is coiled round the 
magnets, and the other end attached to the 
negative terminal —T. If fig. 46 is compared 
with figs. 40 and 45, it will be seen that the 
compound-wound machine may be regarded as 
a combination of an ordinary series and shunt 
machine. 

Continuous current dynamo-machines are 
most frequently compounded for giving a con- 
stant externa! electro-motive force or difference 
of potential between + T and — T (fig. 46); 
we shall therefore consider how this may be 
accomplished ; indeed, it must be shown that a 
machine such as that shown in fig. 46 is capable 
of maintaining a constant E.M.F. in the external 
circuit. Itis important to note that if the differ- 
ence of potential between + T and — T (fig. 46) 
is constant, the current through the shunt will 
be constant too, the machine will therefore be, 
from an electrical point of view, a combination 
of a separately excited and series dynamo- 
machine, rather than of a shunt and series 
machine as the connexions seem to indicate. 
The constructions will be the reverse of that 
hitherto adopted, for we shall first draw the 
desired characteristic, and then determine what 
winding of the field-magnets will produce it. 
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Fig. 47. 


Set off O E, fig. 47, equal to the external E.M.F 
iy then the characteristic will lie in a 
oo E P drawn parallel to O A, the resistance 
ine for the armature and the winding on the 
fields in series with it. Draw O F the resistance 
line for the shunt winding, and as in the case 
= the simple shunt-machine, find the current 

C’ which flows through them. Take two 
— P, and P. on the characteristic and 

wP C and P, C, parallel to 0 Y. 
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On OY (fig. 48) set off the lengths 08’, OS,, 
O8, proportional to OC’, O,, OC, (fig. 47) 
respectively, so as to yr rag on a suitable 
scale the magnetising effect of the armature 
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Fig. 48. 


currents on field. Along OX set off on the 
same scale ON’, ON,, ON, to represent the 
resultant field in each case, and proportional to 
C’E’, C,P,, C; P, respectively; 8’ N’, 8, Nj, 
S, N, are respectively the fields which the field 
magnets must produce in each case (compare 
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Fig. 49. 


fig. 48 with figs. 38 and 42). If OQ, fig. 49, is 
the curve for the flux through the field magnets, 
lay off K’ Q’, K, Q,, K, Q, proportional to the 
lengths N’S’, N,8,, N,8, respectively, fig. 48, 
then OK’, OK,, OK, are the numbers of 
ampere turns required on the field magnets to 
produce the necessary field. Unfortunately the 
figures are too small to show how far the 
obviously-desired condition K’ K, : K, K,= 
C’C,:C, C, is fulfilled. 

But a consideration of the geometry of the 
various steps will show that if Q’ Q, Q, are 
approximately in a straight line, the true 
characteristic of the machine will also be very 
nearly straight. Now, the earlier part of O Q 
is very nearly straight, so that the machine can 
be made to automatically regulate, provided 
that the current drawn from it is not such as to 
cause the field magnets to show any signs of 
approaching saturation. From O K, the 
number of turns in both sets of coils can be 
calculated, from K’ K, that of the series coils 
alone. 

The constancy of the external E.M.F., which 
the compound wound-machines of good makers 
maintain, is very remarkable. 
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A History of Cumberland. By Ricuarp §. 
Ferevson, M.A., Chancellor of Carlisle. 
Elliot Stock. 


BR this contribution to the useful series of 








‘“ Popular County Histories,” the author 
takes a very much stricter view of his 
task than most of his predecessors. In fact, he 
begins by limiting himself to the somewhat nar- 
row scope which the old-fashioned county his- 
torian took in the ‘‘ General Introduction” pre- 
fixed to his ponderous volumes. Mr. Ferguson is 
probably right in thus interpreting a county his- 
tory to mean a history of the county and nothing 
more, but this treatment of his subject has some 
very decided disadvantages. It precludes him 
from dealing with individual persons and places, 
and from varying his narrative with accounts of 
abbeys and churches, castles and manor-houses, 
and of the “worthies” who have helped to 
make their birthplace illustrious. The result is 
that his book is not so ee 
it might have been; but, on the o hand, it 
is extremely instructive, and affords as complete 
a history of the condition of Cumberland from 


On the earliest period there is, indeed, little to 
be said, for up to the present time no imple- 
ments of the Palwolithic Age have been found, 


to modern times as one could desire. } character between the 





either in caves or river-drift, in any part of the 
North of England. Glaciers, in all probability, 
covered the whole area, and when these dis- 
oo and the land was occupied by the 

eolithic races, Cumberland was a tract of un- 
cleared forest, morass, and mountain, with, 
perhaps, three great meres filling the valley of 
the Eden. When the Romans invaded the 
country, it was little better in most parts than 
a cold and watery desert; the air was chilly 
and the sun but seldom seen. But however 
uninviting a region, the invaders thought it 
worth retaining, and the evidences they have 
left of their occupation of the land are among 
its most remarkable features. These are 
depicted with considerable skill by Mr. 
Ferguson, who takes the reader on a circular 
tour through the district, and endeavours to 
call up before his eyes what they would there 
have looked upon in the year 300 A.D. 

The tourist and his guide find at Ravenglass, 
—now an insignificant town, with a harbour 
choked with sand,—“ a busy scene, full of craft 
loading and unloading. Wild-looking men from 
Hibernia are disc ing cargoes of cattle, with 
a total absence of regard for what the cattle 
feel; while Spaniards and Italians, with much 
more care, are unloading from their pat es 
amphore full of wine, olives, anchovies, . 
garum, and other luxuries which the Romans 
love, and have taught the Britons to love, or to 
pretend to do. In return they are shipping, 
among other commodities, large sporting 
and dejected-looking natives, some of whom are 
recruits for military service, others to be sold as 
slaves. The beach is strewn with bales and 
packing-cases. Foreign sailors stroll to and fro, 
and mix with the soldiers of the garrison who 
are off duty, and chatter with the women of 
the town. By special invitation we take up our 
abode for the night in the Tribune’s villa, and 
from the guests at his table we learn much as 
to the trade and commerce of the district, while 
the Tribune’s wife shows us with pride a neck- 
lace of British pearls, colleeted from one of the 
rivers which form the harbour. She also calls 
our attention to the rose-coloured plaster of the 
walls, on which mythological and other 
are floating in mid-air, as it might be; w in 
a niche, in the western wall of one of the rooms, 
stands a marble bust of the Emperor, presented 
by himself to the Tribune.” 

What amount of truth there may be in this 
fancy picture of Roman Cumberland we will 
not pretend to say, but the extract will show 
that Mr. Ferguson is by no means a dry his- 
torian, dealing only with hard facts and figures. 
In truth, he is rather open to the charge of 
want of dignity in his treatment of history. 
Such expressions as, “No lapidary inscri , 
bar one, have been found at Raven we 
“The Celtic race was, compared with their 
non-Aryan predecessors, a set of v ugly 
customers,” &c., are unnecessarily lively, and 
the author’s excursions into that land of 
freedom from whence derivations are brought 
back deserve the same epithet. He tells us, for 
instance, that from the Danish term #éy, cor- 
responding with the Saxon ton, we get “ bye- 
laws ”—i.e., “ town laws,” and that the lug-mark 
—a bit cut out of a sheep’s ear that it may be 
recognised by its owner—is really the. légg- 
mark or legal mark, from the Icelandic lg, 1.¢., 
law. Weare quite ready torecognise the great in- 
fluence on the nomenclature of the district 
exerted by the Scandinavian settlers, but its 


acceptance will not be ogeny by such 
advocacy as is here involved. 

We cannot arto rinoaoan of 4 Bene 80 
the gradual growth of the kingdom 
=the wane soumna 00 Hawn Moon 0006 applied to 
the district of Galloway, Strathclyde, and parts 
around Carlisle at the end of the ninth century, 
—nor the Norman settlement, with the various 
baronies into which the terri was carved. 
The subject is well treated by Mr. F , 
who seems to have a very complete knowledge, 
not of the country only, but of its 
lords. He gives an excellent account of Car- 
lisle, a royal city, enjoying special privileges ; 
and the narrative of warfare,—peculiar 
to no one age, but becoming and for 
a set purpose in a Henry VIII. and 
afterwards,—is extremely good. An entire 
chapter is rightly given to the risings in "15 and 
45, and one may say with the Battle of 
Culloden the bh of Cumberland comes to 


the 
thers, which was fought out to the bitter 
in the 
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incidents the county chronicle is destitute. By 
slow —— commerce and agriculture have 
improved, and with the development of the 
latter, and the consequent enclosure of com- 
mon lands, the manly race of “statesmen” 
(estatesmen) has decayed, and is fast dying 
out. However inevitable the circumstance, we 
cannot but regret it. We remember, with 
gratitude, what all England owes to it. 





Factory Accounts, their Principles and Practice. 
By E. Garcxe and J. M. Fetus. London: 
Crosby Lockwood & Co. 

THE accountant of bygone days would find that 

the modern methods of production had, in many 

instances, rendered it necessary for him to 
multiply his books and greatly extend his 
operations. Indeed, the different branches of 
work in a large manufactory present many dis- 
tinct features, each requiring a separate educa- 
tion: and our authors show that the “‘ works ” 
accounts of a factory,—as distinct from the 
office or commercial accounts of the same 
concern,—may advantageously be treated on a 
cientific basis. The sooner the rough-and- 
ready element is made to give place to 
systematic and accurate records, the more satis- 
factory it always proves both to employer and 
employed. We have recently commented upon 
the disinclination frequently evinced by the 
latter, in the case of strikes, to accept corro- 
boration from books of the statements made by 
their employers. Their view is, probably, that 
books and figures can be made to prove any- 
thing, and that they themselves are powerless 
to prevent undue advantage being taken of this. 
Our authors’ opinion upon this point is that 
under a well-organised system of factory 
accounts “each employé feels that he is con- 
tributing to the attainment of accurate records 
of costs: and thus, on the occasion of 
strikes, have less hesitation than they otherwise 
would in accepting the results shown by the 
books as correct, and as based upon fair prin- 
ciples.” This satisfactory state of things, we 
apprehend, will hardly be brought about until 
the workman is also educated up to a more in- 
telligent and correct idea of the real nature of 
the relations between himself and his work on the 
one hand, and his employer and his capital on 
the other,—points which the leaders of some of 
the recent strikes have persistently misrepre- 
sented. This was particularly noticeable during 
the recent strike at the Spittlegate Ironworks, 

Grantham,—a case, of course, in which the 

authors’ remarks would apply with more force 

than in those of the miners and dock labourers. 

The work before us deals exhaustively and 

clearly with all the multifarious details of the 

different departments of factories, and is 
copiously illustrated by specimen rulings and 
useful diagrams. Among the important matters 
dealt with in the appendices are the Acts 
relating to Income-tax, Insurance, and Rating 
of Machinery. The latter subject is of especial 
interest at the present time, as it is once more 
before Parliament. Several cases and autho- 
rities are quoted, full reference being given 
throughout the book for such quotations. It is 

carefully arranged, and is accompanied by a 

ori glossary of terms, and a very complete 

index. 








VARIORUM. 


“FIRE BRIGADE DRILLS, with Hints on 
Management,” and “‘ Rules and Regulations for 
Volunteer and other Fire Brigades,” are two 
very excellent little handbooks, just re-issued 
in new and revised editions by Messrs. Shand, 
Mason, & Co., of Upper Ground-street, Black- 
friars. The first-named handbook is supple- 
mented by some useful rules for ambulance 
work. The second of the two handbooks is 
prefaced by a hint that the use of the term 
“volunteer,” as applied to fire - brigades, 
should, as far as possible, be avoided, “as 
its use has been made the excuse for non- 
payment of legitimate charges for assistance 
and appliances by insurance offices, and also 
owners of property, who have suffered by fire.” 
So mean and paltry an excuse bas, we regret to 
learn, “ been admitted in more'than one test case 
before eminent judges.” This handbook gives 
some very useful directions to be observed b 
inmates of buildings in the event of fire, the 
precautions to be taken against the occurrence 
of fires, and hints on the choice and manage- 
ment of petroleum lamps. The two hand- 
books together will be found very useful in 

» establishments and public institutions. 
~——“The Year-book of Photography and Pho- 
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tographie News Almanac for 1890” (London: 
Piper & Carter) purports to contain “the 
results of photographic experimenting during 
the year 1889, and. special contributions 
by leading photographic authorities, profes- 
sional and amateur.” Dry-plates and other 
improvements have made photography so 
popular as an aid to the student and the 
tourist that we can have no doubt as to the 
utility of the “ Year-book” now before us, 
which contains lists of photographic societies 
and clubs, standard formul# and memoranda, 
and a great mass of information on photographic 
subjects. It also contains a portrait of the dis- 
tinguished French savant, M. Alexandre Edmond 
Becquerel, who has done much for photography. 
—— ‘The Handbook of Stations, Junctions, 
Sidings, Collieries, &c., on the Railways 
in the United Kingdom,” by Henry Oliver 
and John Airey, of the Railway Clear- 
ing-House, London (published there and 
by McCorguodale & Co.), has now reached 
its seventh edition. It is alphabetically 
arranged, and purports to show “ the accommo- 
dation at each station, maximum crane-power, 
county, railway on which situated, and exact 
position.” It is clearly arranged and well 
printed, and cannot but be found useful in 
every business house.—-—“‘ The Garden Oracle ” 
for 1890, by Shirley Hibberd, Editor of the 
Gardeners Magazine (London: 4, Ave-Maria- 
lane), has now attained to its thirty-second 
year of publication—a fact which in itself 
attests the value and usefulness of this 
“illustrated floricultural year-book,” to give it 
its subsidiary titl——-“ Index to the First 
Volume of the Parish Registers of Gainford, 
in the County of Durham. Part II. Marriages: 
1569-1761” (London: Elliot Stock). This is 
the second instalment of a very useful though 
unpretending work, the first part of which we 
noticed last year. The compiler, whose name 
does not appear on the title-page, is setting an 
example which might be followed with advan- 
tage by people of leisure and means in 
other parishes. Such work deserves the 
thanks of antiquaries, genealogists, and 
historians. The vicar, we understand, is 
bearing the cost of printing the work. 
New Zealand’s material resources and 
commercial activity are very clearly treated of 
in “Two Addresses by the Presidents of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Canterbury, N.Z.,” in 
1886 and 1889, and now republished by Messrs. 
Wm. Clowes & Son (Limited), Charing-cross. 
The address for 1886 is by Mr. G. G. Stead, and 
that for 1889 by Mr. A. Kaye.———-The Asclepiad, 
No. 25, vol. vii. (London: Longmans, Green, & 
Co.) is the most recently-issued part of what 
claims to be “‘a book of original research and 
observation in the science, art, and literature 
of Medicine, preventive and curative.” It is 
entirely written by Dr. B. W. Richardson, 
¥.R.8., and, needless to say, contains a good 
deal of matter interesting to the sanitarian and 
even to the “ general reader.” Dr. Richardson 
has been known for many years as a “cyclist” 
and a friend of “ cycling;” but in his article on 
“Cycling and Physique,” in the present number 
of the Asclepiad, he strongly deprecates the too 
ardent pursuit of that means of physical 
exercise. Without laying down as a hard and 
fast rule that cycling ought never to be com- 
menced by boys or girls, Dr. Richardson says 
he is satisfied that “it is always best to delay 
the commencement of cycling until the body is 
closely approaching to maturity.” There is an 
interesting monograph, with portrait, of Alex- 
ander Monro, M.D., F.R.S.. the founder of the 
Edinburgh Medical School. “ Monro Primus,” as 
he is called, to distinguish him from his son Alex- 
ander, was born in 1687,and died in1762. Hewas 
mainly instrumental in building the first Edin- 
burgh Royal Infirmary (rebuilt some fifteen or 
twenty years back), and assisted the architect 
Adam (not “Adams,” as Dr. Richardson, or the 
printer, puts it) in planning it. The work of 
erecting the Infirmary was, it appears, taken 
up by the inhabitants with great spirit and 
unanimity. “The proprietors of many stone 
quarries made presents of stone, others of 
lime ; merchants contributed timber; carpen- 
ters and masons were not wanting in their con- 
tributions ; the neighbouring farmers agreed to 





se 





y|carry the materials gratis; the journeymen 


masons contributed their labours for a certain 
quantity of hewn stones; and, as the under- 
taking was for the relief of the diseased, 
maimed, and lame poor, even the day labourers 





would not be exempted, but to work one 
day in the month gratis s the erection of 
\the building.” As Dr. Richardson remarks, this 











is a very pleasant picture of sympathetic devo- 
tion to a great work._—- Science for All is the 
title of a new serial work, the issue of which 
has just been commenced by Messrs. Cassel] & 
Co., Limited (Belle Sauvage-yard), Part | 
which is before us, gives as a frontispiece ne 
diagram printed in colours, showing the order 
of succession of the various rocks com- 
posing the crust of the earth, with more 
especial reference to those found in England, 
The work is clearly printed on good paper, and 
is well illustrated. One of the most in 

articles in Part 1. is on “A Piece of Limestone,” 
written by Prof. H. Alleyne Nicholson. This 
new serial is likely to meet with wide apprecia- 
tion. Cassells Family Magazine, which 
issues from the same press, continues to main- 
tain its reputation for varied and interesting 
reading. One of the best articles in the April 
number is on “A Yorkshire Dale,” by G. 
Vickars-Gaskell. It is well illustrated.——The 
Leisure Hour (published at 56, Paternoster- 
row) for March contains an interesting article 
on “The Newspaper Printing Press of To-day,” 
with special reference to “cut-work.” The 
various “‘ processes” by which blocks are now 
made, and the methods of printing them, are 
described in detail. Some useful hints are 
given for the guidance of draughtsmen who 
have to prepare drawings by reproduction 
by “process.” The April number of the 
same periodical gives an interesting “ unwritten 
chapter” about Chat Moss, upon which it 
appears that Mr. William Roscoe introduced 
a railway, designed by Mr. Robert Stannard, 
about the year 1816. The railway was designed 
to assist in the work of cultivating the Moss, 
and the rails were of wrought iron, like an 
inverted V, thus -., the wheels being V-grooved 
so as to fit the rail———The Sunday at Home, 
published at the same office, contains, in its 
April number, a second series of *‘ bell mottoes,” 
collected by Mr. W. J. Gordon. It also gives 
an illustration, by permission of Messrs. Doulton, 
of Mr. George Tinworth’s terra-cotta panel, 
“At the Foot of the Cross.”--—Among other 
magazines reaching us from the same office 
are the Boy's Own Paper and the Girl's 
Onn Paper, both of them excellent publi- 
cations for youth. The two last numbers 
of the Girl's Onn Paper,for March and April, 
contain interesting articles by Mrs. Holman 
Hunt describing Mr. Flinders Petrie’s disco- 
veries in “The Fayum,” Egypt, copiously (if 
somewhat roughly and “sketchily ”) illustrated. 
The same two numbers also contain articles on 
‘Celebrated Monuments of Eminent Women, 
very ably iliustrated by page engravings by R. 
Taylor from drawings by Mr. H. W. Brewer- 
The monument illustrated in the March number 
is that of Lady Berry, in Stepney Church, 
whose name is associated with the well-known 
legend of the ring and the fish. The Apri} 
number gives an account and illustration of Lady 
Bankes’s monument in Riselip (or, as it 1s now 
spelt, Ruislip) Church, near Pinner, Middlesex. 
The Church Monthly (edited by Frederick 
Sherlock, and published at 30, Bridge-street, 
Westminster) is perhaps the best of the cheap 
magazines available for parochial circulation. 
It is published for a penny, is varied in its con- 
tents, and fairly-well illustrated. One article 
in the March number is on the interesting parish 
church of Holy Trinity, Dartford, of which four 
illustrations, specially engraved from aod 
graphs, aregiven. The article is written by aio 
Robert Crane, who refers to the discovery, 
1833, of an ancient fresco, measuring some 20 ft. 
by 12 ft.. illustrating the story of 5t. George 
and the Dragon. The writer says that this 
fresco was formerly fully visible, but that some 
years back the organ was placed in front - it 
(almost completely obscuring it) by the t his 
vicar, the Rev. J. G. Blomfield, M.A., and ow 
cousin, Mr. (now Sir) Arthur Blomfield, ye 
well-known architect. Can this statement : 
correct 1_——“‘ Everybody’s Pocket Cara" 
of Things Worth Knowing, Things Dificu No 
Remember, and Tables of Reference ” (Lonaon 
Saxon & Co.) is a useful little book, but we sed 
this without being able to guarantee Its — 
racy in all respects. Some of the matter unt ss 
the heads “Architectural” and “ mane 
questionable. The book sells for veg 1890” 
& Co.’s “Complete Press Directory BC.) aa 
(published at 5, Leadenhall-street, *. 5 Ag So 
very handy publication for the office. acetal 
special features of its own, not the least BT 
being a summary of the leading newspaper de- 
cases for the year 1889, recording im pr bel 
cisions affecting copyright and the law oe 

It is well printed and arranged, and 
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Maps. 

From Mr. Edward Stanford, of Cockspur- 
street, we have received two useful maps of 
rondon. One of them shows the areas ted 
to the electric light companies under the 
Electric Lighting Acts of 1882 and 1888. The 
areas granted are mostly at the West End. The 
East End is not at present interfered with by 
any of the companies, but 2 considerable portion 
of the south-eastern district has been allotted 
to the London Electric Supply Corporation. 
The other map shows railway and tramway 
schemes, and other works (including those pro- 
posed by the London County Council) for which 
powers are being sought in the present session 
of Parliament. Both maps are clearly printed 
and coloured, and will be found very useful for 
reference. 











RECENT PATENTS. 


ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 

8.019, Ventilation by Sash-windows. W. Mac- 
donald. 

This invention consists in placing a continuous 
piece of wood or metal to block up the bottom sash. 
This piece is formed with a rebate and bead behind 
which the bottom rail of sash rests. When this 
block is in position the meeting-rail of the lower 
sash is some distance above the meeting-rail of the 
upper sash, and the space thus maintained is a con 
tinuous source of ventilation all along the length of 
the sash.” 


8,129, Parquetry. 8S. Ingham (and others). 


The ordinary method of making and fixing 
parquetry is to prepare the small pieces or patterns 
in the workshop, afterwards fixing them upon the 
floors already laid to receive them. This is laborious 
and costly, and the present invention is designed to 
remedy this. The pieces of prepared marquetry 
are attached at the manufactory to suitable lengths 
of floor-boards, passed through thicknessing and 
smoothing machines, then taken to the floor, and 
laid in large or small blocks or sections cut by the 
workman to fit special positions when necessary. 


8,182, Kitchen Fireplaces. J. Burford. 


According to this invention, swing and movable 
bars are used for the bottom and front of the grate, 
which being actuated admit of the height of the 
fire being kept uniform relatively to the boiler-fiue 
opening at back, but varying the height of the fire 
in front, Arrangements are also incorporated in 
the improvements for increasing and directing the 
draught. 


5,444, Sash-fastener. W. Macdonald. 

In order to effectually secure the windows to 
which the improvements noted in the first para- 
graph (8,019) have been fitted, the inventor has 
designed a special fastener, which consists of a piece 
of metal screwed to and projecting from the inside 
lining of the window-frame, and through this works a 
long pin or screw, screwed into a hole on the upper 
sash. There being only two or a limited number of 
holes the sash can only be raised a certain height. 


8,795, Roofing, &e. A. N. Ford. 


_ In manufacturing an improved material for roof- 
ing, Wire netting of a suitable mesh is, according 
to this invention, used, and a thin fabric such as 
canvas, This is passed througha pair of rollers, 
while a heated liquid composition is fed on to the 
material. 


2,508, Plasterers’ Lathing. 
(Sweden). 


B. Westerdahl 


This improved lathing consists of a series of wood 
Spunts of angular shape, connected together by 
means of wires, which wires are twisted together 
between each pair of splints, preferably in different 
directions on opposite sides of the same splint. 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS. 


April 1.—5,029, J. Trelioning and J. Westaway, 
Fireproof Curtains for Theatres, &c.—5,082, J. 
Watkins, Hinge or Fastener. 

April 2.—5,096, O. Wagner and E. Howard, 
Fastenings for Windows.—5,104 and 5,105, H. 
Lever, Automatic Sash-fastener.—5,112, T. Collen 
and R. Wilson, Opening and Closing Window- 
seshes.—5,118, H. Beeson, Machinery for Bevelling 
Jlass.. “9,129, J. Piumridge and others, Band 
Saw Guides.—5,161, J. Gillespie, Water-closets. 

April 3.—5,175, G. Shanks and others, Stock and 
Fittings for Brick Moulds. 

April 5. —5, 268, 5. Jennings, Draw-off Taps for 
choy 4 nee ag Jennings, Removable Stop- 

r Manhole Covers, &c. i ar- 
ene » &c., for Drainage Pur 
: A prit 8.—5,310, Sharp, Roofing with Slates.— 
< , ©. Weber and G. Freeman, Artificial Stone 
; — 0,363, 8. Chambaz and L. Schmid, Sash- 


eee ee 


en nner 











* It we read this descripti very 
similar, if not bona ption something very 
: y identical to what appears to 

be described, has been in use for many years. 


April 9.—5,408, J. Smeaton, Flashing and Water- 
waste-preventing A us for 
W. Hom, Be ng tt iy Closets, &o.—5,415, 

Apru 10,— 5,459, W. Vears and ot Sto 
Cisterns or Water-waste Proenten. fag ee 
Thompson, Holding Doors or Window Sashes in a 
more or less open position.—5,475, A. Booth, 
Sawing-machines. 

Aprit11.—5,515, P. Justice, Material for Building 
Purposes, —5,533, O. MeLean, Asphalte Paving. 

A pril 12.—5,544, J. Pride, Cowl or Ventilator.— 
5,554, G. Salter and H. Traubshaw, Locks and 
Latches. —5,555, T. Benson, Ventilating Rooms or 
Buildings.—5,572, W. Millington, Tubular Boiler 


for F ireplaces or Stoves.—5,581, G. Skelsey, 
Cement Kilns, &.—5,588, R. Chantrey and W. 


Peters, Water Waste Preventers. — 5,593, H. 
Newey, Water Waste Preventing Cistern for 
Flushing Closets, &c.—5,595, W. Ingram, Adjusting 
Spirit Levels to any required gradient. 


PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 


2,828, R. Friend, Opening and Closing Skylight 
&c.—3,162, J. Merryweather, Paving “Materia” 
3,340, S. Sutcliffe, Hinge.—3,346, F. Barnett, 
Low-level Composite Bridges.—3,671, B. Mills, 
Hinges and Door Checks.—3,994, J. Anderson, 
Morticing Machines.—4,129, G. Sykes, Window 
Fastener.—4,316, J. Day, Sash Fastener.—4,377, 
J. Marsh, Attaching Door-knobs or Handles to 
Spindles._4,497, J. Bradley, Hot Water Apparatus. 
4,504, E. Lee, Kiln for Burning Bricks.—4 603, 
C. Mackey, Roses of Door-knobs, &.—3,431, J. 
Naylor and H. Williams, Moulding and Pressing 
Semi-dry Bricks.—3,489, J. Themas and T. Stabb, 
Raising and Lowering Window Sashes. — 3,882, 
T. Birtwistle, Safety Hinge for Folding Ladders. — 
3,883, C. Whitfield, Fireplaces. —3.942, G. Smith 
ao Cooper, Joining Lead Pipes. —~ 4,147, 
E. Miller, Wood Working Machinery. — 4,155, 
C. Crosby, Firegrates. — 4,289, J. Cullen, Gas 
Bracket and Pendant.—4,662, J. Bayly, Bevelling 
Square.—4,705, G. Tweedy and B. Laurence, Wood 
Blocks, &c.—4,735, F. Averill, Flush Bolts. —4,900, 
R. Roberts, Chimney Pots, &c. 


COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED, 
Open to Opposition for Two Monthe. 

8,511, E. Bussy, Bricks, White Enamel, &c.— 
8,654, F. Davies, Fastenings for Doors, &c.—14,787, 
A. Mitebell, Joint for Drain-Pipes, &.—17,447, 
E, Christie, Door Chain and Latch. — 19,246, 
J. Wilson, Fireproof Hearths, &c. — 19,724, 
H. Aland, Fans for Producivg or Inducing Currents 
of Air.—295, W. Kneen, Attaching Door Knobs to 
their Spindles.—2,619, J. Schultz and E. Hopf, 
Flooring for Roofs, &c.—2,966, G. Bayley, Fasten- 
ings for Window-sashes.—9,045, G. Belling, Win- 
dow-sash Fastener. — 10,824, J. Brunton and 
L. Griffiths, Mixing Materials for making Artificial 
Stone, &c.—16,215, A. Boult, Metallic Crossbars, 


ae 
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RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY: 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 


April 14.—By C. D. Frey & Sons, 
Covent Garden—36, Wellington-st., f., r. £100 .. £3,320 
Southwark—206 and 208, Southwark Pk.-rd., wt. 


SO 208... i, BOO Gis Bsa bncciense vbsseceese 600 
By L. FARMER. 
Kilburn—11, 12, and 13, Alpha-mews, u.t. 67 yra., 
9 


g.r. £11. 10s8.,r. £75 
April 15.—By H. Harnks & Son (at Mason's Tavern). 
Hackney—2 to 12 (even), Frampton Pk.-rd., u.t. 
65 yrs., g.r. £48, r. £166 
By A. G. THomson & Co, 
Wandsworth—1 to 6, Leuvaine-rd., u.t. 7 


“eevee evneeeaevneewmeaeneeeeeeeaee 


1,425 


yee eer rere eR ee eee ee eananeve 


1,700 
By W. B. HALLETT. 





. 
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By A. RIcHARDS—{At 
Enfield—The Old Post-office, SE NO se £500 
v LuckuUrst & Liorp. 
Clapham, Cavend -rd.—-* Tarret House,” | * 608 
By CanE & Co. 
East Dualwich—é63, Galbumhenows, u.t. 77 yrs., 
g.r. £10, r. £38..... enequletesacucodesoe booee. 
By Moss & JAMESON. 
Brixton—F Block of stabling, r. £460 p.a....... » 5,975 
By D. Yours. 
New Crose-rd.— Nos. 233 and 235, u.t. 55 yrs., g.r, 
ROA, Be OD oa wanke diiensccce ns ss doce uaa 900 
By C. RAWLEY Cross. 
Chiswick — “Rupert House,” and a plot of ane 
West Kensington — 75, Westwick-cerdens, f, 

SEU is éino'ctneduss cucnéndaaeed casestanenss 590 
Shepherd's-bush-rd.— No, 31, u.t. 85 yra., g.r. £3, 

Ri BOD vinsed bdcbesc dane chuk beeen 54cbed eaten 925 
West Kensington—F.g.r. of £49, with reversion 

SE OS. « conctsscuk bb ceenbesdceviasecwianes 1,225 

APRIL 17.—By A. R. SAVAGE & Son, 

Mile End-rd.— Nos. 469 and 471, u.t. 12} yrs., g.r. 

GEE . bbavcncddhssusvhensnss vibows sccateubeatke 540 
By Pennine & DANIEL. 
Kensington—32, Victoria-rd., u.t. 40 yrs., g.r. £12 1,550 
By SEAGRAVR, TAYLOR, & Co. 

Pentonville, Warren-st.—A range of stabling and 

“ u.t, 50 yra., FP. £O2 .....scoces . 1880 
By Newpon & HARDING. 

Stoke Newington—21 and 23, Woodland-row, u.t. 

70 yum. &P. SOB, BB wits cobs ctscvctcosces 475 
By FAREBROTHER, ELLIS, & Co. 

Lee-rd. ~ F.g.r. of £30 p.a., with reversion in 71 
DUDS waco id bedded 6405+0s bee aee hence eines 950 

F.g.r. of £210 p.a., with reversion in 26 yrs..... 
F.g.r. of on with reversion in 22 «+--+ 1,660 
High-rd—“ The Prince Arthur” beer % % “i 

B: GED 6. chee dutccn ce chahsd ste seeices cous tees 
Nos. 262 to 272 (even), High-road, f., r, £227 aie 

F.g.r. of £8 p.a., with reversion in 63 yrs... .... 

By MULLETT, Booker, & Co. 
Hyde Pk.—33, Connaught-sq., u.t. 33 yrs.,g.r. £15 1,900 
2, Cumberland-mews, u.t. 25 yrs., gr. £5 ...... COG 
By E. STIMSON. 

Peckham—19 and 21, Kirkwood-rd., u.t. 75 yrs., 

O8. BID cciccscesvvcesers scibawadeaeeiuk bee 300- 
Walworth—14, Sutherland-sq., f., r. £32 p.a. .... 400 
New Cross—3, Casella-rd., u.t. 67 yrs., gr. £5, on 

© Be nn ccscccvtneeuceen rh obese bigs ss equgese . 

14, Casella-rd., u.t. 67 yrs., gr. £5, r. £28...... 266 
Southwark—31, Merrick-sq., u.t. 35 yrs.,g.r.26.. 320 
30 and 31, Great Bland-st., u.t. 5) yrs., gr. £9, - 
© BOO Oe. conc cuwecdes 646 0600d 4060190606 6052 
Lambeth—25 and 27, Glasshouse-st., f., r. £65 a 
Mh 55s vodudbdvcws os cu gabdecbapes cababesdess 
Walworth 83, Lorrimore-rd., u.t. 6l yrs., gr. 45. 415 
By A. H. TURNER & Co. 
City—12, Crane-ct., f., r. £55 p.@.....-. ---.--+05- 2,00) 
Bryanston-sq.—35, Brown-st., u,t. 11 yrs., gr. 

BIG, ©. BMD. c vinens ener capnntetoutgacssisccee, ee 
Hampstead, Holly Mount—‘‘ Hollybush Cottage, sod 

C., Te BBB... cece cece ence re ccsrsseeseenreuses 
Islington—6, Prospect-pl., f., Tr. £20) ....--seeeee 260 
St. Luke’s—62, Moreland-st., f., T. £20 .......... 26> 
Hendon—f.g.r. of £145. 4s., with reversion in 

TB YIM coc ece se cccsmecscessesascesssciscseves 3,575 

April 18.—By J. T. AYTON. 
Bethnal Green—88 and 92, Green-st., u t. 20 yrs., aie 

ZT. LUO. GB. nce cece sane reenccse reese viseckwe 

45 and 47, Nottingham-st., u.t. 15 yrs., gr. £10, “- 
©. BAL, TDR vo dcccccccsdecewcevercvedensreenee 

Mile End—274 and 276, Burdett-rd., u.t. 71 yrs., oi 
g.y. £14, F. £4... 1 wee ee eenenee ae a ie oe 


By VENTOM, BULL, & COOPER. 
Kilburn—127, High-rd., u.t. 21 yrs., gr. £70, ¥. 

BAGO. Cd icc cdant ddbannodecss Ooi ebay 48 VOSS 
Contractions used in these lists,—F¥.g.r. for freehold 
ane pany Lur. for leasehold ground-rent ; ig.r. for 

Seaseved yund-rent ; g.r. for ground-rent ; F. = rent ; 
f. for freehold; c. for hold; lL. for leascho : = 
for estimated rental; u.t. for unexpired term , De. r 
per annum ; yrs. for years; at. for street; rd. og 
sq. for square; pl. for place; ter. for terrace; yd. 











Stroud Green—25, Albany-rd., u.t. 94 yrs.,g.r. £10 590 | Yard, &-J 
By eS een & yop Se = 
City—The letting of 34, Ok ange, area 6, : - 
* yealised £1,200 p.a. MEETINGS. 
Camberwell-—25 and 27, Chnumleigh-st., u.t. 15 yrs., as ar 96. 
gr. £6. 168., Te B44... eee e eee sone enereees 170 ae iene ’ set RIL : ; 
By E. & H. Lumury. Association of ae oe v — 
Hyde Pk.—154, Westbourne-ter., u.t. 62 yrs., g.r. and on — Home District Meeting 
BE Bileicss cirdagneveinoditenbapetinien 2,000 sar oe got a Ww. de W. Abney, FRA, 
By SHERRIN & COLTMAN. on “Colour and its Action.” IL 3 p.m. 
Oakley-sq.—No. 39, u.t. 64 yrs., gf. £23, 7. £90.. 1,100]  zunior Engineering Society. isit to the 
By DowsETT & Co. Central Station W of the London Electric 
Camberwell—F.g.r. of £42, with reversion In 8 yrs. 2,600 | Corporation. 
Charing Cross—Moiety of 13 and 13a, Cockspur- Be, MonpaY, APRIL 23. 

., at. 87 yrs., F. £900........... AN Ae Bee ; ase oe 
Folhech ed — Nos. 327, 229 and 231, £, 1, £225 pa.. 5.510} _ Surveyors an @ eee 
Nos. 69 and 73, F —_ fr. a pa eee ose yt a > obs ity * 8 p.m. 

N d 19, York Mews, f.,r. £90 pa ..... ree * Rateabili ° Ss ety.1.80 
sicangton +4.—-Beh. 48 to 54 (even), -pL, Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society. p.m. 
he se sis and 25, uk Bye TUESDAY, APRIL 29. 
ae a Bi RA oti "..-+. 1,500| Institution of Civil Engineers.—(1) Farther « 
Nos. 96, 98, 102 and 104, Falham-rd., u.t. 60 yrs., on Sir Frederick ey ng” woe y Boe 
” g.r. £240, ¥. ig renee ccc tion of Electricity to Welding: i ana 
ees ooy2. Tom hihandedas ha ic olen nial 8,030 | Dock Works.” 8 p.m. 
APRIL 30. 
By WILKINSON, Son & WELCH (at Brighton). WEDNESDAY, 
— Presentation 
Brighton, Norfolk-buildings—Sets of stabling, f., Civiland Mechanical ere 
q buildings, u.t. 13 yrs, g.r. £40 3,000 | of and Election of Council. 7 p.m. 
6, Victoria at 2. ny 75 "aR mn 630 oy Arts — Mr. T. R. Dallmeyer om “ Photo 
6, Clifton-pl., f., FT. £32 PO ..-.---- sare seve eens 520 | graphic § p.m. 
High-st.—‘* The Royal Albert” beer-house, u.t. % Mart 
9 yra., GT. LU. 11S. Bd... 1 ne eevee erne serene THURSDA < 
"APRIL 16.—By Moone & TEMPLE agit and Schock of Handicraft-Mx. B. Pricleen 
ortham u. arren Parlour 
TS Ce ee Sites a. C101. Society for the Encouragement of the Fine Arts.— 
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Mr. Phil. BR. os ~ ia patna on “Impressionism, 
Realism, and Phil . 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers. — (1) The Pre- 
sident, Mr. J. Tomlinson, will deliver his Inaugural 


Address. (2) Paper by Professor A. B. W. Kennedy, 
6 ap Institute.—(1) The Worshiptul 
. € 

Chancellor Ferguson on “‘ Dummy Grenadiers from the 
County Hotel, Carlisle.” (2) Mr. J. P. Harrison on 
* fel. Hermes Ornament Compared with Designs in 
a ge MSS.” 2m. 

ety of Arts,—Mr. Lewis F. Day on “ Design 
Applied to Wood-carving ~ 8 p.m. 

_— Institution.—Anpual meeting, 1.30 p.m. 


FRIDAY, MAY 2. 


Architectural Association.—Mr. Keith D. Young on 
“Hospitals.” 7.30 p.m. ; 

Institution of Mechanical Engineers. — Ordinary 
General Meeting (continued) 7.30 p.m. 


SATURDAY, MAY 3. 


Royal Institution. n W. de W. Abney, F.R.5., 
on “ Colour and ite Chem Action.” IIL. 3 p.m. 








Wiscellanen. 


Kells Abbey.— Mr. Webb is about to bring 
under the notice of the Chief Secretary for 
freland a state of things which would have 
moved Monkbarns to righteous anger, and the 
story of which Sir John Lubbock, the author of 
the Ancient Monuments Protection Act, will 
scarcely hear without a shudder. It is stated 
that a portion of the Abbey of Kells, County 
Kilkenny, is being used for building walls else- 
where ; that the ruins at Kilmallock, some of the 
finest in Ireland, urgently need protection; 
that the great tumulus at Rathmore is being 
carted away to repair the neighbouring roads ; 
and that there are numerous other instances in 
which, if immediate steps be not taken, ancient 
Irish monuments of great interest will be 
seriously injured, and possibly destroyed. Ex- 
isting statutes, it seems, afford no sufficient 
protection in such cases,and Mr. Webb asks 
whether there is any intention of legislating 
with a view of rving these interesting 
relics of the past. Surely there should be no 
difficulty in getting a short Bill through which 
should effect this desirable object. — Daily 
Chronicle. 

Association of Municipal and Sanitary 

eers and Surveyors. — The ninth 
voluntary pass examination of candidates for 
the offices of municipal engineers and surveyors 
to Local Boards, carried out by this Associa- 
tion, was held at the Institution of Civil 
Engineers on Friday and Saturday,the 18th and 
19th inst. Nine entered for the examination, 
the written portion of which was taken on the 
first day. The greater portion of the second 
day was occupied with the vird vece portion of 
the examination. The examiners were—(1) For 
Engineering as applied to Municipal work, Mr. 
Joseph Lobley, M.Inst.C.E., Borough Engineer, 
Hanley (Past President). (2) Building Con- 
struction, Mr. Jas. Lemon, M_Inst.C.E., 
¥.R.1.B.A., Consulting Engineer, Southampton. 
(3) Sanitary Science, Mr. C. Jones, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Surveyor to the Local Board, Ealing. (4) Public 
Health Law, Mr. T. De C. Meade, A.M.Inst.C.E., 
Surveyor to the Hornsey Local Board. The 
next examination will be held in London in 
October, 1890. 

Vienna.—<According to the Wochenschrift 
des Nieder-Oestr. Gewerbe Dereins, 371 build- 
ings, with 5,739 dwellings, have been officially 
surveyed and given over for public use during 
the year 1889. Only sixty-two houses, with 727 
lodgements, have been pulled down during the 
same year, and hence the number of dwellings 
in the Austrian capital has been increased by 
5,012, a number far too high in proportion to 
the increase of po i If this unreflecting 
activity in the building trade continues, the 
me for the prophesied “ crash” cannot be far 

ence. 

Bank of Spain, Madrid.—We are informed 
that this large ae is to be heated through- 

out with hot water, that Mr. Renton Gibbs, 
of Liverpool, has secured the contract for this 
part of the work. It is one of the largest con- 
tracts of the kind ever undertaken by any firm 
of heating engineers, and will occupy about six 
= a Aap ice There will be no less than 
tweive miles of piping and twenty-one of : 
Gibbs's largest ar vg besides eaikee 
Royal : 












~-The course of 





Weighing —At a meeting of 
the Society of Engineers, held at the Town-hall, 
Westminster, on Monday, the 14th inst., Mr. 
Henry Adams, President, in the chair, a paper 
was read by Mr. William Henry Brothers on 
“ Weighing Machinery and Automatic Appa- 
ratus in connexion therewith.” The author 
commenced by commenting on the interest 
which was beginning to be felt in weighing 
machinery. He thought it surprising that so 
little was popularly known of the scientific 
principles which underlie the construction of 
appliances of such general utility. There were 
extant one or two pamphlet freatises on the 
balance, and fugitive articles were to be 
found in the encyclopedias, but there was 

wadard literature on the subject in the 
ish language. ‘The increased interest in 
sighing machinery was probably due to 
recent legislation, rather than to the peculiar 
mechanical conditions: which it exemplified. 
The author pointed.out that the Weights and 
Measures Act of last Session removed a glaring 
anachronism in previous enactments, in that it 
provided for the verification and stamping of 
weighing instruments, whereas those operations 
had hitherto béen conflimed to weights. The 
demand for accurate and reliable weighing in- 
struments was on the increase, the many-sided 
requirements of trade could not now be content 
with the simple balance with equal or with un- 
equal arms—the libra and statera of the 
Romans—and many important improvements 
in such apparatus had been devised for the 
convenience of the public. Thestatement that 
the fundamental principles of the balance re- 
mained unchanged from the earliest. times, pre- 
ceded a description of the American torsion 
balance, which aimed at superseding the 
knife-edge fulcrum. Weighing machinery in 
this country was shown to be of an ex- 
ceedingly diversified character, adapted to the 
various purposes of trade. The author pointed 
out how obviously unreasonable it was to 
expect weights and measures inspectors,— 
who were, as a rule, without technical or 
mechanical training—to adjudicateintelligently 
upon the complicated weighing machinery in 
use at the present day ; and referred to the new 
edict requiring all newly-appointed inspectors 
to pass a technical examination. If to this 
guarantee of a certain degree of special know- 
ledge in inspectors were added the official recog- 
nition of such forms of weighing instruments 
only as would answer to scientific requirements, 
and not tend to the commission of fraud, the 
author confidently anticipated that the weigh- 
ing apparatus in use in the United Kingdom 
would eventually come up to a standard of 
excellence commensurate with the importance 
of the work it was called upon to perform. The 
German laws relating to weights and measures 
were cited as worthy of imitation in many 
respects; and several notable precision balances 
of English make were described in proof that 
the British manufacturer is not behind his 
compeers of other countries. The author then 
proceeded to trace the gradual evolution of auto- 
matic weighing apparatus, from the simple but 
ineffective pendulum balance down to the 
Snelgrove electric self-operating and self-indi- 
cating weighing machine, manufactured by 
Messrs. Avery, of Birmingham. A number of 
automatic machines were passed in review, 
most of them being illustrated by diagrams. 

New Buildings for the Salvation Army. 
—At Walthamstow six large shops and 
“ Citadel” buildings, capable of accommo- 
dating 1,000 persons, are to be erected in the 
High-street, for the Salvation Army. The total 
cost will be about 4,5002. Mr. J. Williams 
Dunford, of London, is the architect.—At Sun- 
derland, the site of the old Lyceum Theatre, 
which has been vacant for some time past, 
situate off High-street, has just been acquired 
by the Salvation Army for 2,0007.. Mr. Dun- 
ford is preparing plans for the erection on the 
site of a large “Citadel” capable of accom- 
~ ; 3,000 persons, at an estimated cost 
o : 

The Turners’ Com in offer their 
Silver Medal, the Rectan. of the Company, 
and (subject to the consent of the Court of 
Aldermen) will also obtain the Freedom of the 
City of London for any workman, whether 
master, journeyman, or tice in the trade 
in the United Kingdom, who may send in the 
best specimen of turning in pottery, stone, and 

specimens 


page The must be sent in during 
the week ending October 25. Further icu- 
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Lighting of Warehouses. — The 
greatly increased value of land, and the over. 


The 


crowded state of buildings in the City of 
London frequently oblige warehousemen and 
merchants, wishing to extend old premises or 
to erect new ones, to build them either in whole 
or in part in positions where day-light 
be obtained by ordinary windows alates Teemu 
back, or sides. A possible means of 
these difficulties to a very great extent is now 
to be seen in a large block of buildings situated 
in such a position that ordinary windows 
not possible. We refer to the large extensions 
which the Fore-street Warehouse Company 
have recently made to their premises at 
the back of Fore-street. The architect is 
Mr. Herbert Ford, of 21, Aldermanbury. 
The extensions consist of two blocks having an 
area of about 4,000 ft. and 2,100 ft. respectively, 
and both blocks are practically roofed with 
polished plate-glass in large squares (9ft. by 
2 ft.). To accomplish this Mr. Ford has availed 
himself of the Bessemer steel lead-clothed bar 
(British Patent) system of glazing. The large 
plates of glass are held firmly in their places b 
means of a narrow frame of steel and 1 
which automatically allows for expansion and 
contraction, and also makes a water-tight joint 
impervious to rain or dust. The light thus ad- 
mittec at the top is, with little interruption, 
flooded down and distributed by means of 
galleries on the different floors over the whole 
area. Goods, we are assured, can be most 
perfectly seen and their texture and colour 
matched in any part of the building, even in 
the basement. Roofs glazed on the above plan 
(of which there are a 1 many now in the 
City) are exceedingly light,and at the same time 
very strong. We called attention to this method 
of lighting four years ago. 
The Architectural tion Soiree 
was held on Friday, the 18th inst., in the West- 
minster Town-hall. There was, as usual, a 
large attendance of members. The first part 
of the programme consisted of a concert, in 
which Messrs. C. D. Imhof, J. Dixon Butler, 
A. C. Bulmer Booth, E. A. Lambert, Edgar H. 
Homan, Arthur Thomas, C. Gordon Killmister, 
and Captain J. Watson took part. The songs 
of Captain Watson and Mr. Arthur Thomas, and 
the violin performances of Messrs. Lambert and 
Homan, received well-merited encores. The 
second part of the proceedings consisted of 
what was described on the programme as “A 
Grand Variety Entertainment,” entitled “ Look- 
ing Forward, or a Professional Meeting of the 
Future,” —the very remote future, we may safely 
say. It was, in fact, a “nigger entertain- 
ment.” The President of this ‘‘ meeting of the 
future” wore a full-bottomed wig and a purple 
robe, and his address dealt with and “ afforded 
an easy solution” of “many of the much- 
vexed topics of the time,” including professional 
education, examination, and registration. There 
were a few striking “hits” in the dialogue, 
which was interspersed with songs and dances. 
Questions of professional practice, such as that 
of competitions, were humorously dealt with 
by “the meeting,” and jokes were cracked 
at the expense of “good old ‘ Gwilt.’” The 
performers in this amusing travesty were Mr. 
H. O. Creswell (“President”), Messrs. A. ©. 
Bulmer Booth and C. H. Brodie (‘ Secretaries”), 
Messrs. J. Dunn, P. Bowyer, R. Welsford, and 
T. Rutter (banjoists); Mr. E. Garth (siflewr), 
Mr. C. G. Killmister (pianoforte), Mr. 5. 
Beale (bones); and Mr. E. A. Lambert (tam- 
bourine). They all acquitted themselves well 
of their several parts. | 
Fine Art Exhibition at Cordwainers’ 
Hall.—An interesting exhibition of works of 
art was opened on Monday last, in the Hall of 
the Worshipful Company of Cordwainers, No. 
7, Cannon-street, E.C. All the pictares and 
other works exhibited are the property of 
members of the Company, there being no out- 
side exhibitors. Though the number 
contributors is small, the . collection is ® 
very interesting one, including as it does 
ictures by George Morland, F. Sandys, 
eniers, Wouvermans, Wynants, Terbarg, ' 
Greuze, Nicolas Poussin, Old Crome, Constab 
and other masters. There is also a good gone 
| of engravings by Albert Durer, Bartolozzi, 
others. Water-deliuti: miniatures, porcelain 
and pottery, bronzes, and rare printed books 
are also w 


; which the 
| all associated with the craft over 
Cordwainers’ Guild formerly held sway are some 





lars can be obtained of Mr. Edgar 8 , at 
68, Gletham House, Oid Brokd-sirest 
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The Metropolitan Water Companies 
and the Public.— ‘The London County Council 
have not failed to see that the quinquennial 
re-assessment of property in London, which will 
come into force next year, will largely increase 
the sum of money which must eventually be 

aid by the ratepayers when London becomes 

possessed of the property of the Water Companies. 
The Council has therefore determined to bring 
in a Bill to suspend the powers of the 
Water Companies to increase their charges 
for water consequent upon any increase 
that may be made in the assessment of 
property in the country. This resolution will 
commend itself to London ratepayers. The 
system of charging upon the rateable value of 
a house is not equitable, seeing that rateable 
value and the amount of water consumed often 
wear no relation to each other, and already 
through the existing arrangements many 
London householders are paying largely in 
excess of that which would be a proper amount 
for the water used. The Vestry of St. James, 
Westminster, has determined to memorialise 
Parliament in support of the Council’s views, 
and it may be expected that other local 
authorities will adopt the same course. The 
action of the Council makes more necessary 
than before the acquirement by London of its 
water-supplies, but the basis of compensation 
is one which is not now easier of settlement 
than when the subject was under oonsideration 
some years ago.— The Lancet. 








PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. 











TIMBER. “£024 Aa @ 
Greenheart, B.G. ..........-: ton 615 O 7 6 0 
TE, Ditka cannaseavedeunes load 11 00 14 0 O 
Beanie, U.S. 2. cecesecs footcube 0 2 8 03 0 
he, Gene... cccenckedes load 300 4 5 0 
MEN <« nn’ 5 geeectecdeceaneenese 8 0 0 5 0 0 
Elm >: eepiten Canbeeensebenen 310 0 415 0 
Fir, Dantaic, Bc. .......cccssecse 2 0 0 310 0 
Oak ae pte ereaweee 210 0 410 0 

CE 4-0 oi oe W Gadcnpeaamena 610 0 610 0 
Pine, Canada red .........<.+6. 210 0 310 0 
a FORT oc ccccscsons 20 0 5 5 0 
Lath, Dantsic..........6. fathom 5 0 0 6 0 0 
St. Petersburg .........eccsee 56 0 0 710 0 
Deals, Finland, 2nd and Ist. std. 
BE  wikitctodbadeckcitenaaas 800 1100 
‘ _ 4th and 3rd 7 0 0 710 O 
MED Skccinadeedsbeucksebshouse ; & eg 810 0 
St. Petersburg, lst yellow 10 00 MO O 
i nd ,, 8 00 10 0 0 
” white 610 0 10 0 0 
OD koe cicktRcka sae bbe 710 0 1510 0 
WEED ve cvdsbavdeseeewiane 800 17 0 0 
Canada, Pine, Ist .......ccce 15 00 260 0 
- Tn biden enabes 1010 0 17 00 
- a6 a A cs vendes 700 10 90 0 
+ BOUROR, BB ic cictocn 815 0 11 90 0 
- i Srdand2nd.. 615 O 810 0 
New Brunswick, &c. .......... 6 0 0 810 0 
Battens, allkinds .............. 600 i160 90 
Flooring Boards, sq., 1in., pre- 
. 3 eRe err ner 011 0 014 0 
DUNNE siduiéa tence buanes whan 08 0 010 6 
Other qualities .............. 0 6 90 e 7 ¢ 
RN SIO as kw cc cdbcdciica foot 00 4 00 4 
Ra 00 4 00 4 
Mahogany, Cuba................ 00 48 00 6& 
St. Domingo, cargo average .. 0 0 42 O O 64 
Mexican, cargo average ...... 0 0 44 0 0 Bt 
Tobasco ue 2 00 & O 0 6 
Honduras we EE aes 600 & OO 6 
Box, Turkey ................0m 40 0 18 0 0 
ngs to ene He 
SD: ei tb dney ae obcn saker cade 14400 18 0 0 
Satin, St. Domingo.......... foot 006 0641 8 
POM igbos chek cick cian ee 018 
Wael, BeNOR oo. ccecccccssce 0 OS 868 
METALS. 
IRON—Bar,Welsh, in London tn 8 2 6 810 0 
” “s at works in Wales 715 0 8 0 0 
- Staffordshire, in London.. 810 0 910 0 
CoPpPER—British, cake and ingot 53 0 0 5310 0 
Best selected 2... ....cccccces 500 560 O 
Sheets, strong................ 6100 000 
Pinraye hn, Ee ee er 00 90 
YELLOW PENN: civcccck suede Ib O 0 58 0.0 6 
LEAD—Pig, Spanish ........ton 1215 0 1217 6 
Sheet, English ............... . 410060 0 06 
RUM. 00: satidensindeaess muse B26. +68 
TIN—Straits $6066 6006 wage eeeece 9015 0 00 0 
Australian bensee de steceniecéas 91 5 0 00 0 
English Ingots................ 9310 0 00 9 
tonne OLLS, 
Cocoanut, Cochin .. nr = : : 3 16 ° 
Peanut, Ceylon ....... 2 0 0 2% 6 0 
ty ME th nnadib bn gebdaneeae 2410 0 2415 @ 
Hapeseed, English pale seccscnee ONO OC” 6:O°S 
” TONE wees dscieveien Oe We 
Cottonseed, refined ............ 2210 0 ter ° 
fallow and Oleine ............ - 21.00 #00 0 

, meet pvesvetngbaca de 0 600 

Tak—Stockholm........,.barrel 1 56 000 
NGG... isos teistamecns Oe. 2a 
TENDERS. 


{Communications for insertion under this heading 
must reach us not later than 12 noon on Thuredays.} 


ASCOT.—For new residence at Kennel Ride, for Mrs. 
Wingrockmorton, , Mr. A. H. Atwater, architect, 





C. F. Kearley, U xbridge (accepted) £2.028 0 0 
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CONTRACTS AND PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work or Materials, By whom Required. | Architest, Surveyor, or Tenders 10 0 lrsey 
i 
Construction of Mixing House, &, (Sewage 
beng | goo verse.) West Ham Council ...... | April 29th | if. 
Broken Granite ... ; Hackney Bd. of Wks.... Jas. Dissecnssnets April 30th | ii. 
Extension of Schools ......... om -on- Sch.Bda R. do, iL. 
Erection and Completion of Parochial Bldgs. ee Paul Ogden caer ee a 
Si tp es | Cobden Club .............. eeresseggons y v. 
Main Storm-water Drains......................-..| Billeedon U.B.S.A. ...... J. B. Bverard .......++... May nd | il. 
Roadmaking and Paving Works............. vows do. W.F. Ault... do. ii. 
Painting W TR, seas .-»».| Midland Rail Co. A. A. Langley ..0ce.cesees do. xiii, 
Purchase and Pulling down Building School Bd. for Oficial May 5th | xiii. 
Parcel Sorting Office, Manchester........ siti Com. of H.M. Wks. &e. do. May 6th | ii. 
Road Works ........c.cscesceeses .«.| Lewisham Bd. of Works do. do. xiv. 
Making-up Roads OF 8 FO eOOe ORE ee EERE ees Fry, Smith, & J. Ww. A. Ba do. xiii. 
Sewe Works ra sii & Cadoxton L.B. | C. R. Walker...............| May 8th | xiv. 
Se RE : seeeeee| NOFfolk County Council | T. H. B. seniaatee do. ii. 
Extension of Hospital Building .| Bromley & Beckenham 
Joint Hospital Board | Jno. Ladds......00.0.| May Oth | xiv. 
Extension of Bank, Southampton ...... meentans Wilts & Dorset Banking 
OE SESE W. H. Mitchell..,.........| May 12th | xiii. 
Oak Fencing, Hainpstead Heath rae London County Council | Offics do xifi. 
peace. rs, decease, SLD LBL Southborough Loc. Bd, | W. Harmer May 13th | ii. 
Decorating and Repairing Chapel, Mare-st.| The Committee......... ... |W. D. Church and 
| W. Braadbear............| May Mth | xiii. 
Widening of the Ebbw Vale Branch, &c.......; Great Western Ry. Co. | Oficial .. do. xili. 
Poor Asylum, Isle of Man..... ............. siaeieeh oe.) iueueaamuetis Se —? May Mth iii. . 
Painting, &c., Works, York Sub-district...... War Department ...... we | Official . Not stated | ii. 
New Wesleyan Chapel, &c., Manchester...... The Trustees .............. | BR. Carmen... cerecssosess do. xiv. 
Painting Works, &. ............... F ..| Sec. of State for War Official do. ii. 
PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 
Nature of Appointment. By whom Advertised. Salary. ae | Page. 
Tem Assistant,CountySurveyor’sOffice| County of West Sussex | £2 weekly ....... cove | May 8rd (xviii, 
Assistant to roman ie : wi -eetOo School Bd. for London £100 .. cossscocces | May Gh ° 
PO TOR occicciccdccscccrcnisoniésncessniies South Moiton T. C....... £100 ... coceeee | May 6th xviii, 
Expenditor .......... Siasiie terecanbsonesina sen enamine Lords, Bailiff, & Jurats | 
of Romney Marsh ... BQO, BC. .c0.ccccorereee| May th xvi -ii. 





BISHOP’S STORTFORD.—For the erection of a new 
jlice-station, &c., at Bishop's Stortford, for the Stand- 
02 Joint Committee of the Quarter Sessions and the 
County Council for Hertfordshire. Mr. Urban A. Smith, 
County Surveyor, architect. Quantities by Mr. Alfr 
Burr :— 
Thomas Turner & Co., Limited, 


MPL cS cneectaek sos ccaes .... 4,641 0 O 
J. & A. Brown, Braintree, Essex .. 4,498 0 VU 
C. Miskin, St. Albans.............. 4,480 0 0 
Wm. Bell & Sons, Saffron Walden.. 4,460 0 © 
Elwood & Son, Sandy, Beds. ...... 300 0 0 
S. Grist, Aylesbury..............«.. 4,386 0 0 
Chas. Anseil, 14, Edward-street, 

SARNOE, TAA. oe vou sskcntennseke 4,300 0 0 
A. Bunting, Fenstanton, St. Ives .. 4,108 0 0 
J. Glasscock & Son, Bishop's Stort- 

ONG i 6 0 be cath vebseae cadbaeas 4,030 0 0 
F. Dupont, Colchester (accepted).. 3,975 0 0 





BLOEMFONTEIN (Orange Free State, South Africa). 
--For the erection of a new Raadzaal (House of Depu- 
ties) in the City of Bloemfontein, for the Orange Free 
State Government. Mr. Lennox Canning, A.R.1.B.A., 
and Mr. Fred. G. Goad, C.E., joint architects, Bloem- 
fontein and Johannesburg. Quantities by the archi- 


tects and Mr. W. Leck :— 
Brick, with Brick, with 
stone cement 
dressings. dressings. 
T. Rowe, Johannes- | : 
WE viv béacue ss £49,187 6 0 £45,379 10 0 
A. L. Lawley, Jo- | 
hannesburg 33,071 10 0 30,978 10 0 
Wocke, Bloemfon- . 
RS iivic wc a4 0s _ 29.000 0 90 
Royce & Co., J 
hannes 28,300 0 0 26,300 0 0 
G. RK. Ro ) 
Johannesburg* 27,183 17 6 23,432 0 0 





BOURNEMOUTH.—For erecting the new Richmond- 
hill Co onal Church, Bournemouth. Messrs. 
Lawson & architects and surveyors, Bourne- 
mouth. Quantities a ao 

Stephens, Bastow, & Co, Bristol.. £12,999 0 
Ww. Sones, Bournemouth 


0 
12,720 11 4 
Jenkins & Sons, Bournemouth.... 12,500 0 
J. Shillitoe & Sons, Bury 5t. ; 


} 


-~ 


e“@eweene 


s 
oce=sococo © 


0 

0 
F. 0 
J. S. Kimberley, Banbury 0 
T. H. Kingerlee, Oxford 0 





BOURNEMOUTH.—For supplying two sets of three- 
throw = gee for the Bournemouth Commissioners. 








Mr. T. W. Lacey and Surveyor :— 

S. Owens & Co., opine oO. . 

Bilbie, Hobson, & Co., London .... 818 @ 0 
Ed. Hum , Limited, Pershore 0 0 

Wood & Co., Bournemouth ...... 0 6 
Warner & Sons, E.C.. a ss - 

Crossley Bros., Manchester ...... 

Construetional Iron Works Com- oo. 
pany, Bow, E. ......--s0+++«++ ‘ 

G. Waller & Co., Leas 8 8 
Day & Co., Bath (accepted) ...... 305 0 0 
LONDON.—For alterations at the “N ale” 
Hotel, Southgate-road, Wood Green. | ‘i 
Lewcock, architect, 88, Bishopsgate-street Within :— 
| —s#F. Voller (accepted) ........+----+++ £008 0 0 








HEMEL HEMPSTED.—For the erection of a new 
Congregational Church and Sunday-school er aia a 
Mr. W. A. Fisher, architect, Hemel Hempsted. - 


tities supplied :— 


Class- 

Charch. cocmea, aaa. 
We cc an wet £2,650 .. £310 £2,960 
SEE Fi ccnseccues 2,000 .. 345 2,945 
OE vckd os iwewes 2,570 .. 826 2,895 
Waterman .......... eee 2s Oe as ee 
Sere 2,500 .. 310 ., 2,810 
ME ous a0c8 seen ee 2,490 .. 30 .. 2780 
MD ci bk sdwesesees 2,450 .. 200 2,740 
PE”. ba dvetorctens 2,350 .. 370 2,720 
Martin, Wells, & Co. -- 26 ; 


2,389 
2 


TWIGS ics: {el 6 re 2,568 
[Architect's estimates £2,400, £270, £2,670) 


Revised Tenders for Church, less allowance for Old 
Mater ing, &e. 


‘erials, Boundary Walling 
SUD so vkc bo bine pcnnebeckicanel £1,908 0 0 
SF Se Ee any I Peg ee «++» 1,980 0 © 
ee GE OS dacnccaincaccaceseus 1,969 0 © 
EE nn uaddvensckkedice bk bowen 1,960 0 0 
PAyMO 2.664% pve ed a Oho oe hake awah 1,932 0 0 
Horn (accepted) ......6+.sesse0es 1343 0 0 


[Architect's estimate, £1,970. } 





HETTON-LE-HOLE (Durham).—For two residences 
- Robinson. Messrs. Plammer & 


for Messrs. C. & J 
Burrell, architects, Newcastle :-— 





G. Bryce, Newcastle ............ .. £1,600 10 0 
Geo. Gradon & Son, Durham ...... 1,520 0 
F. dcleugh, Durham ........... 1476 0.0 
John Shepherd, Durham ......... . SO: S 
W. Girve  Rootngion ae 6 3 
, en, céedtecceree 2028 2.8 
W. & W. Scott, Newcastle ........ 1,389 0 0 
J. Tremble, Hetton (accepted).... 1,328 12 0 
J. Healop, Pittington.............. 1,258 12 56 
tached private sepidanen ab Lalghten Damaets Inet ae 
v ence vighton for 
Mr. T. Mr. St. Pierre Harris, architect, 1, 
was tet ee fee ve t ¥ ” 
. emen - 
olt & Son, OU ideas hawk cs £1,868 0 0 
H. Edwards, Leighton ....:....... 1605 0 0 
Tutt Bros., HERR RRR ARS © ET ge 
ae ag ew age inaves bhee «a os 0 6 
ebster & Cannon, Aylesbury .... 1, 0 0 
G. Garcia, Leighton .............. 1,580 0 0 





- 
— 
ad *-. 


rear reer ee erereeeer ee eee ererenrere 





LONDON.—For pulling down and rebuilding No. 42¢, 


nel for Mr. Matthews. 


5, Bloomsbury-square :— 


> "eer re ee eeee ee ee 





LONDON.—For new roof and sundry 
Medicine 


the School of for Women 


and 20, Handel-strest, Brusewick 
road, N. neunptell savdsendenbges 


9 
1677 0 
1,630 © 
1,419 0 


LONDON .—For gone I ig ig in Beaumont-street, 
oo T. Durrans, tect, 41, Upper Baker-street, 


ecocceo 
oooece 


Mr. ; 


776 0 
0 
0 
0 


works at 


other 
No. 4, Hunter- 


Sinn 





oN pA 


‘ever 


SORE ies OAPI LM AE ABAD PRS A iy EDEN PIA T A OM 
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LON DON .—For ony ae rebuilding No. 454, 
yy oo -road,-for Mrs. . Mr. Truefitt, archi- 
tect, 5, -equare :— 

DOE, ... cnc nesdesedetetendonees £1,340 0 0 
Goodman . 1596 0 06 
ee ns We oe eb sb Cbbveiee 1, 0 0 
Ward & Lambie - 1,433 0 O 
re epeevtcevsetd coeenveses 1397 0 @ 
Macfarlane Bros.. 1198 0 0 





LONDON.—For pulling down and rebuilding No. 436, 
tect, 99, Paria for Mr. Matthews. Mr. Brown, archi- 


ent-street :— 
ees £1,690 0 0 
Ward & Lambie __ seceesse duane a ee 
Gould & Brand... ....-.2--se-2s000 1513 0 0 
I ea a a 





LON DON.—For alterations and additions after fire to 
Nos. 8, 10, and 12, Mason-street, Westminster-bridge- 
road, for the Alliance Dairy Company, Limited. Mr. 
James M. Cable, sepa. 3 = 


ee ee... occcentenvosseonseweune £485 0 0 
eee... «gn sesenseeteeerseuenes se2 4 0 
T, MOORE... occ cccwewss ctossbteeves 373 0 0 
a pad . iia @ ie wins ce nari mo 8 CO 





WOOLWICH. —For alterations at the “‘ King’s Arms” 
Hotel, Woolwich Common. Mr. BR. A. Lewcock, archi- 
—, om Nn era Within, E.C. :— 

Beale (accepted) 


LONDON ,.—For alterations at the * Unicorn ” tavern, 
— Folgate, E.C. Mr. R. A. Lewcock, architect, 


‘street Within :— 

6 Seek Waseem (accepted) . 
LON DON. —For alterations at he “ Duke of Ormond's 
Head,” Princes-street, Westminster. Mr. R. A. Lew- 


cock, ‘architect, 88, Bishopsgate-street Within :-— 
Woolley (accepted) sade se wnaediee Or £400 0 0 








LON DON.—For the conversion of No. 15, Portobello- 
road, tag hill, into stables. Messrs. Glasier & Sons, 
Survey 


8. eine @ DOG. cicndn ckesusawun £339 0 9 
Clarke & Mannooch . i abonniee Ce ee 
= Davis (accepted) ..... saa ait 300 0 0 





LONDON —For erecting dwelling-houses, Plough- 
lane. Kensal-green. Mr. H. W. Budd, architect :-— 
Lamble (accepted) . oscecsen saneae £1,287 


no eae a et ee eee 


LONDON. —For new ‘drains and sanitary works at 
“ Stanbridge,” No. 41, Nicoll-road, Willesden, N.W., for 
Mr. Edwd. Tuckey:— 

McCormick & Sons (accepted) sayiicain £108 0 0 

LONDON.—For painting and Soverating works at No. 
10, Savile-row, W.: 

McCormick & Sons (accepted) ...... £200 0 0 





LONDON.—For making road, putting in the sewer, 
and laying the mains for water supply to Eyot- 
Hammersmith. Messrs. Robinson & Fisher, 
carverene, 21, Old Bond-street :-— 
Brown & Co.  Kaaeageee) nh eeebesiinne £256 0 0 





SS a (Kent). —To alterations and additions 
to private residence at Orpington, Kent. Mr. St. 
Pierre Harris, architect, 1, Basinghall-street, E.C., and 


siccihaibsdaiih-egieaiiaditaliin «nutaiad £226 0 6 
26 0 0 


RICHMOND (Guevey).—For the erection of seven 
shops. Mr. Robert Evans, architec 


Munday Lane & Co. (accepted)... . & eo 8 0 





TAYPORT (near | Dundee).—For the sewage and sea 





outfall works at Tayport, near Dundee. Mr. W. H. 
Radford, engineer, Nottingham :— 
Wm. G. Filet, ay wth evtienéceti £4,168 6 2 
Brown & Young, Glasgow ........ 3,995 0 0 
R. C. Brebner, Edinburgh ........ 3,428 17 0 
Holmes Bros., Nottingham........ 2,900 0 0 
Mitchell & Bond, Dundee as - 2,936 10 0 
G. Mackay & Son, Broughty Ferry, 
near Dundee (accepted) ........ 2,898 17 4 
WEST DRAYTON (Middlesex).—For extension to 
build for the Electrical ring Corporation, 


THE BUILDER. 


ay Estate, Walthamstow. Mesers. E. 
wae ig Sg 76, we -- 

G. Bell, less allowance for house.... £662 0 9 

T. Adams i. = - 636 0 0 

W. Nicholls * 548 0 0 

J. Jackson a st 483 0 0 





WEST HAM.—For works in connexion with the West 
Ham Main Drainage Extension (contract No. 7), for the 
Se seems of West Ham. Mr. Lewis Angell, Boroug h 


Dickinson, Loughborough Junction £8, 21 0 0 
Dickson, St. EE cowsecnsuceue> 7,151 0 0 
Adams, Kingsland satin wihehad brn aen 6.730 12 3 
Jackson, Plaistow ................ 5,900 0 0 
Cooke & Co., Battersea .......... 5,896 10 0O 
Bentley, tee 5,704 9 0 
Neave, South Woodford (accepted) 5,663 0 0 





WIMBLEDON.—For the erection of new fire-engine 
station at Wimbledon :-— 
J. F. Collinson, Teddington*........ £690 0 0 
* Accepted. 








SUBSCRIBERS in LONDON and the SUBURBS, by 

prepaying at the Publishing Office, 19s. per annum ‘(or 

Friday arte). can ensure receiving “ The Builder” 
orneng & post. 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Vv. N.—H. & H. (it is not a matter in which we can well interfere 
without ee ali the circumstances) —W, H. B.~—U. A. 8.— 
B, & Co.—E. B. P.—H. R.—W. &.—S. 8 (the position in your 5 maae 
is not quite logical. it is not to be demanded that a sum equal to 
the whole valve of all the competing architects’ time should be 
offered in premiums).—H. D. H. (too small).—L. G. & Co. (should 
send amounts).—K. & F.—R. P. A.—R. W. ‘too late).—J. C.— 
EK. A. EK. itoo late).—C. & F. (next week).—G. L. (should send 
amounts). 

All statements of facts, lista of tenders, &c. must be accompanied 
by the name and address of the sender, not necessarily for publication. 

We are compelled to decline aleshhane tie nantes amttahelaaenainanan 

orn.—The see age pe! of — ee and papers read at 
ay meetings, resta, of course, with authors. 


y 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER. and not to the Editor 








TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

“THE BUILDER ” is supplied preect from the Office te residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 198. per annum 
Preraip. To ail parte of Europe, America, a. e 4 New 
Zealand, 366. per annum. To India, China, Ceyle 
annum. Remittances payable to DOUGLAS FOURDRINI R, 
Publisher, No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 


W.H. Lascelles & Co. 


121, BUNHILL ROW, LONDON, E.C 








Telephone No. 270. 
HIGH-CLASS JOINERY. 
LASCELLES’ CONCRETE. 


Architects’ Designs are carried out with the 
greatest care. 


CONSERVATORIES 
GREENHOUSES, 
WOODEN BUILDINGS, 


Bank, Office, & Shop Fittings 
CHURCH BENCHES & PULPITS 











j 
c. y. Kearley, Uxbridge (accepted) £1,717 0 0 


ESTIMATES GIVEN ON APPLICATION. 


WALTHAMSTOW, —For road and sewers on the | 
oodlands ” E. 


[Aprin 26, 1890, 


BEST BATH STONE. 


CORSHAM DOWN. |} FARLEIGH DOWN, 
BOX GROUND. 





WESTWOOD GROUND. ler STOKE oa ee 
THE BATH STONE FIRMS, Limitec. 

















a —The Seyssel and "Mullis Lava 


Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 
Poultry, E.C Eke bank tind Ghani meine 


for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk. 
rooms, graneries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ ADVr. 
SPRAGUE & CO., ae 
LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS, 


Estate Plans and Particulars of Sale promptly 
executed, 


22, Martin’s-lane, Cannon-street, E.C. [ Apvr- 


DRY 
MAHOGANY, 


WAINSCOT, WALNUT, TEAK, 
&c. 
EXTENSIVE AND VARIED STOCK. 


WILLIAM =BLOORK, 


80 to 90, BOND STREET, VAUXHALL, and 
57 to 67, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, &.W. 


MICHELMORE & REAP, 


Manufacturers of 





























: cS 3 <0 COLLINGE Ss ooE PATE nt. 2) 


OLLINGE'S PATENT HINGES, 
alvan, SCREW, & BARREL BOLTS, 


if-Acting ““ FALL DOWN “ GATE STOPS, 
and IMPROVED GATE FITTINGS of eve:y description. 








364, BOROUGH ROAD, — 
LONDON, 8. 


LIST SENT ON 


Prices RepuceD. Xppiicarion. 





TWELVE GOLD AND SILVER MEDALS AWARDED. 


IRON CISTERNS. 





F. BRABY & CO. 


VERY PROMPT SUPPLY. 


LARGE 
Particulars on application. 


LONDON: 
352 to 362, Euston-road. 


STOCK READY. 





CYLINDERS FOR HOT-WATER CIRCULATION. 


LIVERPOOL: 


6 and 8, Hatton Garden. 





GLASGOW: 
Petershill-road. 
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